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Did  you  s?e  thij  exhibit  at  Chicago? 

Many  who  did  were  astonished  at  the 
range  of  industries  represented.  Fruit  to  fish. 
Milk  to  meat.  Powder  to  paint.  Products 
without  number. 

But  to  those  who  know  the  Canco  organiza¬ 
tion,  this  extraordinary  range  is  easily  under¬ 


stood.  They  know  that  Canco’s  experience  in 
developing  beautiful,  scientific  containers  em¬ 
braces  an  endless  range  of  industries. 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  big  your  needs — ^ 
all  our  ability  and  experience  are  yours  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  That  is  our  idea  of  service.  It  will  be  worth 
to  you  exactly  what  you  choose  to  make  of  it. 
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MBODIES  ALL  THE  QUALITIES  THAT  CONSUMERS  DEMAND 


Every  box  shipped  contains  Tinplates  of  uniform  quality,  flat,  clean, 
square,  evenly  coated  and  of  steel  made  especially  to  our  specification 


Inspection  of  manufacture  always  welcome  —  and  suggestions  from 

customers  heartily  invited 


W 


e  have  tradition  behind  us  —  confidence  for  the  future  and  will  stand 
behind  our  Tinplates  at  whatever  cost 


C.  1.  F  BUSINESS  NEGOTIATED 
SIZE  —  28"  X  20"  —  A  SPECIALTY 
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LANDRETH 
GARDEN  SEEDS 

Spot  or  1928  Crop  Seeds 
WE  OFFER 


Peas  Okra 
Com  Tomato 
BmI  Squash 


Cabbage 

Spinach 

Pumpkin 


Cucumber 
Snap  Beans 
Cauliflower 


BUSINESS  ESTABUSHED  1784 
144  year*  in  the  Seed  Business 


or  Any  Other  Varieties  You  May  Want 
FUTURE  OR  1929  CROP  SEEDS 

When  ready  to  place  your  Contract  order  for  delivery  after 
1929  crop  is  harvested,  write  us  for  prices. 

If  we  had  not  grown  good  seeds,  given  fair  prices,  fair  service 
and  careful  attention  to  business,  we  would  not  be  the  oldest 
Seed  House  in  America,  as  this  is  our  1 44th  year  in  the  buaness. 


D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

BRISTOL,  PENNSYLVANIA 


1928  Model  Viner 


MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  IS,  1928 

(REEVES  Transiiiisiiion) 


CHISHOLM-RYDER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Green  Bean  Gradere 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Conveyors 


A.  K.  ROBINS  a  COMPANY.  INC. 
BaltiiDore,  Md. 


MANUFACTURERS  Of  o  ir 

&een  Pea  Vtners 

Can  Markers  Green  Pea  Feeders 

Lift  Trucks  Green  Bean  Snippers 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT  TO  ORDER. 

SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  CO.  BROWN  BOGCS  FOUNDRY  A  MCH.  CO..  Ltd. 


Oedea.  Utah 


Hamilton,  Ontario 
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Our  Latels 
tKc  H^dvest  iStaivdard 


y\rtisti^^)nierit  jbr  0on^crcial  \5tlue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

StecKer  LitKogreiplAic  Co. 

RocKester,  N.'YT 


Monitor  Pitted  Cherries 

lack  nothing  to  make  them  perfectly 
pitted  cherries, 

Tliey  are  not  mutilated — the  pits  ejected 
thru  a  clean  opening,  which  immediately 
closes  up  and  the  proportion  of  unpitted  stock 
is  surprisingly  small. 

Our  new  style  cylinder  gives  greater  capacity — 
our  new  style  Pit  Wiper  gets  the  Pits  and  is  readily 
accessible  for  the  replacement  of  worn  wipers— our 
new  cam  movement  for  the  pit  wiper  is  certain  in  its 
action. 

AND  THE  MACHINE  DOES  DO  THE  WORK 
Write  us 

HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO. 

P.  O.  Drawer  25  BROCTON,  N.  Y. 

(Formerly  at  SILVER  CREEK,  N.  Y.) 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto.,  Md. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 

669  Howard  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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•  •  •  •  In  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
agricultural  r^ions  in  die  vo^d 


IN  the  heart  of  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  agricultural  re¬ 
gions  in  the  world  are  located  the 
great  modern  factories  of  The 
Heekin  Can  Company.  Here,  with 
easy  access  to  this  tremendous  agri¬ 
cultural  region,  The  Heekin  Can 
Company  for  more  than  a  quarter 
century,  has  steadily  huilt  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  personal  service  to  its  cus¬ 
tomers  and  for  the  quality  of  its 
products. 

It  is  no  wonder  then,  that  year  after 
year,  the  same  customers  look  to 
The  Heekin  Can  Company  for  their 
requirements  . . .  and  new  customers 
invariably  continue  the  friendly  re¬ 
lationship  that  has  always  charac¬ 
terized  the  policy  of  The  Heekin  Can 
Company.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
from  our  highest  executive  to  our 
expert  workmen,  all  are  enthused 
with  the  single  determination  ...  to 
maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
customers  in  providing  them  with 
the  best  possible  service  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  high  quality  that  has 
always  been  one  of  Heekin’s  assets. 

The  Heekin  policy  is  founded  on  two 
words  .  .  .  Quality  and  Service  .  .  . 
let  us  tell  you  about  Heekin  Cans. 


Heekin  Cans 


THE  HEEKIN  CAN  COMPANY,  CINCINNATi,0. 
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Ask  Your  Canmaker  or  Write  Us. 

THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  CO.,  New  York  City. 


A  customer  writes  this  advertisement 

for  US=“We  have  about  a  dozen  of  your 
AMSCO-JUNIOR  Closing  Machines  in 
operation  for  the  past  year  and  they 
have  given  excellent  satisfaction.  Our 
packers,  who  use  them,  are  very  much 
enthused  over  the  satisfactory  service 
they  are  giving.” 


ask  the 
packers 
who  use 
them. 


To  know  how  good 
AM  SCO -JUNIORS 
really  are 
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GOODS  ARE  OFTEN  BOUGHT  ON  APPEARANCE,  THAT 
IS  WHEN  GOOD  LABELS  HELP  MAKE  SALES.  THE 
FEW  CENTS  ADDITIONAL  COST  FOR  GOOD  LABELS 
IS  MONEY  WELL  SPENT. 


33BCECI1  $T.,<%VcyACV4  J/.9S  %l.,BRC€ii£  YN. 

439  CRCSS  St.,  3ALnM€R£.  ,  b 


BETTER  SEEDS 

FOR  BETTER  PACKS 

We  Are  Leading  Growers  of 

CANNERS’  SEEDS 

CATERING  TO  THE  BEST  IN  THE  INDUSTRY 


PEAS,  BEANS,  SWEET  CORN 
TOMATO,  PUMPKIN,  SQUASH 
CUCUMBER,  CABBAGE,  SPINACH 
PERFECTED  DETROIT  BEET 


For  Prompt  Shipment  or  Future  Contract 


JEROME  B.  RICE  SEED  CO 

Cambridge,  N.  Y. 


BRANCH:.  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
WHOLESALE  CATALOGUE  ON  REQUEST 


Liiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii^' 
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provides  with  the  least  time,  labor,  and  expense,  that 
hundreds  of  canners  will  use  nothing  else  for  their  cleaning 
operations. 

Ask  your  supply  man  for 
“WYANDOTTE” 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs. 
Wyandotte,  Michigan 


Quality  Above  Everything 

The  fact  remains  that  while  quality  production  is  more  or 
less  influenced  by  the  use  of  modern  equipment,  quality 
will  always  be  determined  by  the  care  with  which  canned 
foods  are  handled  and  processed. 

This  care  is  so  greatly  influenced  by  the  distinctive,  sweet, 
sanitary  cleanliness  which  the  use  of 


Just  1  of  the 


Machines 


(  IMPROVED  ) 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WISCONSIN 
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DEPENDABLE 


Unexcelled  plants  and  equipment  at 
strategic  points — 

Closing  Machines  that  "carry  the  load” — 

Research  Laboratories  checking  quality 
and  helping  canners  improve  methods — 

An  organization  of  experienced  can  men 
trained  to  produce  quality  and  render 
service — 


Continental  cans  and  service  are  a  powerful  aid 
to  Packers  who  are  meeting  the  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  better  quality  in  all  foods. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY,  Inc 


Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK:  100  East  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  West  Washington  Street 


Factories  and  Sales  Offices 


CHICAGO 

CINCINNATI 

CLEARING 


BALTIMORE 
DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
SAN  JOSE 


ST.  LOUIS 
NEW  ORLEANS 
CANONSBURG 


JERSEY  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 
PASSAIC 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
SYRACUSE 
ROANOKE 
BOSTON 
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The  Canning  Trade 

THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only  paper 
published  exclusively  in  the  interest  of 
the  Canned  Food  Packer^  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
first  year. 

Entered  at  Postoffice,  Baltimore,  Md., 


as  second-class  matter. 

TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year  -----  $3.00 

Canada  -----  $4.00 

Foreign  -----  $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 

Advertising  Rates 
Upon  application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
BY 

THE  TRADE  COMPANY 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 

MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  Money  Orders  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Company. 

Address  all  communications  to  The 
Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Packers  are  invited  and  requested  to 
use  the  columns  of  The  Canning  Trade 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  among 
themselves  on  all  matters  pertaining  to 
their  business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE, 
Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 


AN  EXPERIMENT  IN  STATE  PRIDE— The  can- 
ners  of  Wisconsin  have  not  only  succeeded  in  in- 
teresting  and  securing  the  substantial  support  of 
their  State  agricultural  departments,  and  which  has 
resulted  in  a  very  considerable  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  canners’  crops  produced,  but  they  have 
interested  their  State  authorities  to  the  point  of  recog¬ 
nizing  its  production  of  canned  foods  as  important  and 
worthy  of  public  notice  and  support.  And  that  is  not 
quite  as  unimportant  as  it  might  seem  on  first  blush. 
Long  ago  Wisconsin  boosted  its  dairy  productions,  and 
was  proud  to  boast  of  its  fine  cheeses,  etc.,  etc.,  but  not 
much  was  heard  of  the  canned  foods  produced  there, 
either  as  to  their  quantity  or  their  quality.  And  Wis¬ 
consin  was  in  no  way  different  in  this  from  all  other 
States  of  the  Union,  for  not  even  Maryland,  which  has 
always  been  known  as  the  Mother  State  of  the  canned 
foods  industry,  ever  made  any  acknowledgment  of  the 
fame  brought  to  her  by  this  great  food  product.  You 
will  find  State  after  State  boasting  of  its  production  of 
various  grains,  hogs,  potatoes,  fiax,  cotton  and  what 
not,  but  hardly  a  single  one  of  them  saying  anything 
about  that  greatest  of  food  products  (from  the  human 
consumption  standpoint),  canned  foods.  Even  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  is  admittedly  rather  proud  of  everything 
she  produces,  even  of  movie  star  scandals,  has  been  as 
quiet  about  boosting  her  canned  foods  products  as 
every  other  State.  There  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this 
but  the  canners  themselves,  for  they  have  never  called 
their  State’s  attention,  forcibly,  to  canned  foods,  nor 
made  any  effort  to  show  the  real  importance  of  the  can¬ 
ning  industry  to  the  State.  The  politicians  have  never 
considered  the  canners  worth  going  after,  as  they  do 
with  the  growers  of  wheat  or  corn  or  oats,  and -so  can¬ 
ned  foods  have  gone  unnoticed.  It  is  about  time  this 
was  changed.  Not  as  regards  politics,  because  that 
might  very  profitably  be  kept  out  for  all  time,  but  for 
canned  foods  of  quality  as  the  greatest  source  of  food 
supplies  and  the  safest  and  the  most  varied.  A  state 
might  easily  be  very  proud  of  its  production  of  canned 
foods,  if  the  State  had  given  attention  to  its  canneries, 
to  the  manner  of  their  conduct  and  to  the  quality  of 
their  production.  The  State  that  could  offer  to  the 
world  the  greatest  variety  of  canned  foods,  safe  and 
healthful  for  every-day  use^  would  have  something  that 


it  might  justly  boast  about,  at  least  of  more  general  in¬ 
terest  than  corn  and  wheat  and  oats.  Canned  foods  are 
coming  into  their  own  more  strongly  every  day,  and  the 
canners  ought  to  help. 

We  have  before  referred  in  these  columns  to  the 
Goodwill  Tour  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  in  which  they 
loaded  onto  eleven  cars  interesting  exhibits  of  that 
State’s  famous  products,  including  about  150  of  the  hu¬ 
man  species,  and  they  ran  this  train  down  through  the 
great  Central  Western  markets  to  the  tip  of  Florida, 
and  then  up  the  Eastern  coast  as  far  as  Baltimore,  and 
back  to  Madison,  Wis.  In  this  exhibition  they  showed 
first  the  attractions  of  the  State  as  a  hunting  ground 
for  those  who  love  the  chase,  with  a  car  decorated  to  re¬ 
semble  a  scene  in  the  woods,  showing  the  various  wild 
animals  to  be  found  and  the  game  which  abounds  there. 
The  next  car  displayed  the  famous  dairying  industry, 
and  abundant  samples  of  cheese,  butter,  etc.,  together 
with  canned  milk,  were  handed  out  to  the  visitors  to 
this  exhibit.  In  fact,  most  of  the  four  or  five  cars  de¬ 
voted  to  exhibits  were  used  to  display  various  features 
of  the  dairy  industry,  the  last  car  carrying  famous  dairy 
cows,  alive  and  contentedly  chewing  their  cuds. 

In  one  of  these  cars  was  made  a  quite  attractive  dis¬ 
play  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds,  peas  predominating, 
of  course,  but  including  corn,  kraut,  cherries,  etc.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  Mr.  Har¬ 
vey  Burr,  was  in  charge  of  this,  but  there  were  also 
four  or  five  canners  in  the  party,  and  they  reported 
quite  an  amount  of  interest  aroused  on  the  tour  in  Wis¬ 
consin  canned  foods.  Unfortunately,  the  visits  of  this 
traveling  exhibition  had  not  been  sufficietly  well  adver¬ 
tised  in  advance  to  make  certain  the  crowds  that  would 
gladly  have  visited  the  train,  although  the  train  was 
met  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  by  a  band  and  a  parade  held 
through  that  city.  And  everywhere  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce  or  other  business  associations  received  and 
entertained  the  visitors. 

All  of  this  might  be  considered  the  mechanics  of  the 
proposition,  for  what  interested  the  writer  most  was 
Wisconsin’s  effort  to  promote  the  consumption  of  its 
State’s  canned  foods  by  officially  endorsing  them.  The 
Wisconsin  Department  of  Markets,  which  enforces  the 
pure  food  laws  in  that  state,  has  permitted  the  Wiscon¬ 
sin  Canners  Association  to  adopt  a  State  label,  but  re¬ 
stricts  the  use  of  the  label  to  only  such  goods  as  will 
pass  as  the  best  quality.  On  a  band  running  the  full 
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length  of  the  labels,  at  the  top,  in  large  type,  “Only  the 
best  Wisconsin  products  are  packed  under  this  label.” 
In  the  center,  on  a  monogram,  is  stated  in  larger  type, 
“Grade  A”  peas  or  whatever  it  may  be,  and  then  on  an¬ 
other  panel,  running  along  the  bottom  of  the  label: 
“Quality  certified  by  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Markets.”  Here  is  real  state  endorsement  of  its  can¬ 
ned  foods,  and,  make  no  mistake,  the  public  will  wel¬ 
come  such  action.  If  the  canners  of  Wisconsin  carry 
this  one  step  further,  and  advertise  to  the  world  the 
fact  here  displayed,  the  canners  of  all  other  States  will 
have  to  step  lively  or  they  will  see  the  public  turning 
first  to  Wisconsin  products.  Consumers  everywhere  are 
studying  the  labels  more  carefully  than  ever  before; 
they  are  being  told  to  do  this  by  domestic  science  clubs 
and  teachers’  organizations,  and  they  find  it  good  ad¬ 
vice.  Wisconsin  has  thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  all 
other  States,  and  more  than  that  has  said  plainly  to  all 
the  canners  within  its  own  borders:  “Get  into  line  or 
have  your  goods,  automatically,  classed  as  second  qual¬ 
ity,”  for  if  they  cannot  or  do  not  use  this  State  label  the 
inference  is  unavoidable,  in  the  public  mind,  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  use  it.  That  is  rather  drastic  upon  the 
canner  who  does  not  choose  to  use  the  State  label,  al¬ 
though  his  quality  may  be  fully  up  to  all  requirements 
or  to  any  packed  in  the  State;  but  that  is  a  question 
within  the  industry,  and  the  consumer  will  not  concern 
himself  about  that. 

Not  all  the  canners  within  the  State  have  as  yet  come 
into  this  arrangement,  but  we  surmise,  in  the  language 
of  the  street,  that  it  will  not  be  long  now. 

The  question  will  arise,  of  course,  is  this  the  right 
action  for  the  State?  There  will  be  plenty,  of  course, 
who  will  say  that  it  is  not ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  what 
right  has  a  State  to  permit  any  canner  to  produce  food 
that  will  give  a  bad  name  to  the  State?  No  State  can 
have  any  more  valuable  repuation  than  as  the  producer 
of  fine  foods,  and  in  that  sense  it  is  worth  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  large  sums  of  money  to  see  that  the  foods  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  are  a  credit  to  it. 

We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  more  laws,  and  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Government,  whether  State  or  Na¬ 
tional,  into  business,  but  we  question  if  in  this  instance 
the  State  is  entering  into  the  business  of  the  canners. 
On  the  contrary,  isn’t  it  employing  the  agencies  set  up 
and  supported  by  the  State,  for  a  very  rightful  purpose 
far  better  than  the  mere  inspection  and  control  of  horse 
feed  and  other  such  products?  In  other  words,  human 
food  is  of  far  greater  value  than  any  other  farm  prod¬ 
uct,  and  as  we  have  these  State  institutions,  why  should 
they  not  give  attention  to  canned  foods? 

In  any  event,  Wisconsin  is  making  an  experiment 
that  may  very  easily  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of  all  canned  foods. 

TWENTY-FIVE  CENTS  ON  THE  DOLLAR 


By  Stephen  I,  Miller,  Executive  Manager, 
National  Association  of  Credit  Men. 


A  HUNDRED  and  seventeen  creditors  there  were  m 
a  recent  fake  failure,  and  only  one  of  them 
wanted  to  prosecute.  The  rest  hoped  to  get  back 
a  part  of  the  money  owed  them  by  letting  the  crook  go 
free. 

This,  as  every  business  man  knows,  was  only  an  ex¬ 
treme  instance  of  what  is  going  on  all  the  time.  Pros¬ 
ecution  by  individuals  is  costly.  It  is  slow.  It  is  of 
doubtful  result,  and,  even  if  you  win,  the  lawyers  will 
probably  get  most  of  it.  So  why  not  be  practical,  and 
say,  “Take  his  25  cents  on  the  dollar  and  forget  it,” 


Practical  ?  From  the  credit  crook’s  point  of  view  it 
is  eminently"  practical ;  so  much  so  that  he  will  fail 
again  and  again,  offering  a  composition  settlement  each 
time,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  clean  up  a  for¬ 
tune.  If  he  finds  that  he  can  cheat  you,  and,  when 
caught,  have  to  give  up  only  a  fraction  of  what  he  owes, 
what  motive  will  he  see  for  playing  the  game  straight? 

It  is  heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 

Frequently  the  crook  has  sold  to  a  “fence”  the  goods 
which  he  bought  from  you  on  credit  and  for  which  he 
new  claims  to  be  unable  to  pay.  What  becomes  of  the 
goods.  Red-lettered  posters,  stuck  slantwise  in  shop 
windows,  tell  the  story.  “Fire  Sale,”  “Bankrupt  Sale,” 
“Less  than  Wholesale  Prices.”  You  not  only  lose  your 
goods,  but  put  them  back  on  the  market  to  undersell 
you. 

Is  that  practical?  Looking  at  it  another  way,  is  it 
decent?  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  creditors  in 
a  famous  case  thought  not.  In  explaining  their  refusal 
to  accept  a  composition  settlement  their  spokesman 
raid:  “Your  Honor  will  observe  that  our  purpose  always 
in  view  was  a  moral  purpose,  the  only  business  profit  of 
which  could  be  very  remote.  We  preferred  an  imme¬ 
diate  loss,  with  dividends  in  the  shape  of  a  more  highly 
educated  standard  of  honor  and  integrity.” 

That  is  the  stand  taken  today  by  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Credit  Men.  “Until  we  actively  combat  the 
credit  crook  we  are  paying  him  a  yearly  tribute  and 
making  his  nefarious  trade  possible,”  they  say.  “All 
commerce  is  imperilled  when  the  credit  crook  goes 
free.”  Four-fifths  of  the  nation’s  business  is  done  on 
credit,  and  credit  fraud  tends  to  undermine  the  credit 
system  itself. 

Twenty-five  cents  on  the  dollar  interests  the  credit 
men  not  at  all,  nor  does  fifty  cents,  nor  does  sixty. 
They  put  the  credit  crook  in  prison.  Already  they  have 
exposed  657  credit  crooks  and  have  aided  Federal  and 
State  authorities  in  convicting  them,  though  they  be¬ 
gan  their  dead-in-earnest  operations  against  credit 
crime  only  three  and  a  half  years  ago.  They  have  spent 
a  lot  of  money  in  doing  this,  and  they  mean  to  spend 
more.  If  their  $1,400,000  war  chest  looked  formidable, 
what  will  the  crooks  make  of  the  campaign,  now  In 
progress,  to  raise  a  new  and  bigger  fund,  a  million  and 
three-quarters  ? 

What,  meanwhile,  will  they  say  of  the  Association’s 
steadily  growing  card  index  of  credit  crooks  and  the 
rogues’  gallery  that  grows  larger  week  by  week  ?  What 
will  they  say  when  they  learn  that,  mainly  because  of 
the  Credit  Men’s  activities,  crooks  are  beginning  to  get 
out  of  the  credit  game  ?  Statistics  prove  it.  There  has 
been  a  32  per  cent  shrinkage  in  fraud  as  disclosed  by 
the  bankruptcy  cases  investigated. 

In  fighting  credit  fraud  to  a  finish  the  Credit  Men 
feel  that  they  are  not  only  defending  their  own  inter¬ 
ests,  but  also  the  interests  of  business  in  general,  for 
every  credit  crook  left  at  large  is  potentially  the  enemy 
of  every  business  man. 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  BALTIMORE  OFFICE  TO  MOVE 


The  Baltimore  office  of  the  Sprague-Sells  Corp., 
which  has  been  located  in  the  Lexin^on  Building, 
in  the  heart  of  the  retail  shopping  district,  will  be 
moved  to  1107  Continental  Trust  Bldg.,  at  the  comer  of 
Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets. 

They  will  move  on  March  27th,  and  intending  visitors 
should  make  note  of  this. 

This  new  location  is  opposite  the  Hotel  Emerson,  and 
nearer  to  the  business  section  of  the  city,  and  therefore 
to  the  canned  foods  section  of  the  city. 
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Know  the 


F.  O.  Mitchell  &  Bro.,  Perryman,  Maryland, 
the  largest  packers  in  the  world  of  highest 
quality  whole  -  grain  corn,  after  using  TUC 
Huskers  for  four  seasons,  says: 

“In  1928  our  9  Motor-driven  TUCS  did 
better  work  than  they  ever  did  before, 
delivering  the  corn  to  our  cutting  room 
without  any  mutilation  at  all,  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition  for  the  packing  of  our  very 
best  quality  of  whole-grain  shoe  peg  com,** 

In  the  Booklet  called  “FACTS!”,  these 
people  tell  fully  how  this  was  accomplished. 
You  owe  it  to  your  business  to  read  this  re¬ 
markable  record  of  figures  furnished  by  eight 
canners  who,  together,  pack  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  all  corn  canned. 

The  United  Company 


Continental 
Trust  Building 


Baltimore 

Maryland 
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Spraying  Experiments  With  Bush  Lima  Beans 

By  Prof.  E.  E  Clayton 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Bulletin  No.  558  November,  1928 


(Continued  from  Last  Week.) 


1925  Results 

The  experience  of  the  previous  two  years  indicated 
that  the  regular  bordeaux  spray  was  superior  to  other 
materials,  and  attention  was  now  given  to  the  problem 
of  number  of  applications  and  the  best  time  for  making 
them.  Both  bacterial  spot  and  mildew  reduce  the  yield 
chiefly  by  their  attack  on  the  pods.  Hence  it  seemed 
possible  that  the  pods  might  be  adequately  protected 
by  spraying  only  after  the  pods  were  formed.  Con¬ 
sequently,  in  1925,  two  schedules  were  arranged,  one 
of  flve  sprays,  including  two  applications  before  pod 
setting;  and  one  of  three  sprays  omitting  the  applica¬ 
tions  before  pod  setting. 

The  beans  were  planted  June  17  and  the  dates  of 
spraying  were  July  29,  August  7,  13,  and  20,  and  Sep¬ 
tember  3.  The  rows  were  100  feet  long  with  two  rows 
to  a  plat.  A  barrel  outfit,  with  hose  and  rod,  was  used 
for  the  spraying.  No  disease  developed  during  the 
season  and  all  plats  appeared  perfectly  healthy.  On 
September  21  the  beans  were  picked  from  one  row  of 
each  plat  and  weighed  (Table  6). 


Table  6 — Yield  of  Beans  from  Sprayed  and  Unsprayed  Plats 
During  a  Season  of  Freedom  from  Disease,  1925 

Plat  No. 

Sprayed  3  times 
lbs. 

Sprayed  5  times 
lbs. 

Unsprayed 

lbs. 

1  . 

.  57 

51 

56 

2  . 

.  59 

50 

47 

3  . 

.  47 

42 

43 

4  . 

.  48 

45 

49 

5  . 

.  41 

43 

52 

6  . 

.  44 

41 

58 

7  . 

.  52 

46 

42 

8  . 

.  55 

42 

46 

Total  . 

.  403 

360 

393 

Average  . 

.  50.38 

45.00 

49.13 

Percentage  increase 

or  decrease 

due  to 

treatment  .. 

.  +2.5 

—8.4 

— 

The  remaining  row  of  plants  in  each  plat  was  pulled 

and  weighed,  root,  vine,  and  beans,  on 

October  6 

(Table  7). 

Table  7 — Total  Weights  of  Root, 

Vine  and  Beans  from  Sprayed 

and  Unsprayed  Plats  in  1925 

Plat  No. 

Sprayed  3  times 

Sprayed  5  times 

Unsprayed 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1  . 

.  85 

64 

81 

2  . 

.  75 

75 

83 

3  . . 

.  81 

69.5 

76 

4  . 

.  71.5 

66 

69.5 

5  . 

.  69.5 

69 

67 

6  . 

.  55.5 

53.5 

65 

n 

i  . 

.  60 

65 

65 

s  . 

.  52 

48 

56 

Total  . 

.  549.5 

510.0 

562.5 

Average  . 

.  68.7 

63.8 

70.3 

Percentage  increase 

or  de^'rease 

due  to- 

treatment 

.  2.3 

9.2 

— 

In  considering  the  results  tabulated  in  Tables  6  and 
7,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  these  were  obtained  in 
total  absence  of  disease.  Under  such  conditions,  plats 
given  the  short  spray  program  of  three  applications 
after  blossoming  and  unsprayed  plats  yielded  about  the 
same.  Plats  sprayed  five  times  with  two  applications 
prior  to  pod  setting  yielded  about  10  per  cent  less. 

1926  Results 

The  beans  were  planted  June  18  and  the  come-up 
was  good.  The  bacterial  spot  appeared  early  in  August 
and  gradually  became  prevalent.  Spraying  was  done 
with  a  barrel  outfit  and  a  two-row  boom,  with  two  noz¬ 
zles  per  row,  shooting  the  spray  in  from  either  side. 
Plats  consisted  of  two  rows  each  67  feet  long.  The 
beans  blossomed  during  the  period  of  August  6  to  12, 
but  the  set  of  pods  was  very  light.  Dates  of  spraying 
were  August  6,  12,  and  23,  using  4-6-50  bordeaux,  and 
the  yields  secured  are  recorded  in  Table  8. 

Table  8 — Yield  of  Beans  from  Sprayed  and  Unsprayed  Plats 
in  1926,  First  Picking 


Plat  No.  L’nsprayed  Sprayed  3  times  Unsprayed 

_ lbs.  oz. _ lbs.  oz. _ lbs,  oz. 

1  .  11  4  13  12  8  14“ 

2  .  8  4  11  0  8  4 

3  .  9  0  18  4  11  2 

4  .  11  8  12  8  7  8 

5  .  10  8  13  8  11  8 

total  .  50  8  69  0  47  4 

Average  .  10  2  13  13  9  7 

Percentage  increase 

due  to  treatment...  -  40,8  - 


Owing  to  the  very  light  set  of  pods,  the  beans  this 
year  blossomed  a  second  time  and  set  a  new  crop  of 
pods  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  September. 

The  plats  sprayed  August  6,  12,  and  23  were  given 
additional  applications  on  August  30,  and  September 
7,  13,  and  24,  making  a  total  of  seven  sprays.  Another 
series  of  plats  was  sprayed  on  September  7,  13,  and  24. 
The  remaining  plats  were  not  sprayed.  The  beans 
from  this  second  crop  were  picked  October  8  with  the 
results  shown  in  Table  9. 

The  bacterial  spot  was  the  only  disease  present.  It 
attacked  the  leaves,  causing  the  characteristic  red  dis¬ 
coloration  and  resulting  in  many  drying  up  and  drop¬ 
ping.  In  addition,  it  was  noted  that,  as  usual,  many 
very  young  pods  were  affected  and  dropped. 

The  plats  sprayed  first  on  August  6  and  given  a  total 
of  seven  applications  outyielded  the  unsprayed  plats 
in  both  first  and  second  pickings.  The  leases  of  plants 
in  these  plats  showed  about  50  per  cent  less  injury  from 
the  bacterial  spot  than  the  plants  in  unsprayed  plats, 
but  the  yield  increase  was  the  result  of  protecting  the 
young  pods  and  increasing  the  set  of  pods  as  a  conse¬ 
quence. 
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Save  $140  a  Season  with  the 

New  Peerless  Super  Husker 


Belt  driven 

Peerless  Super  Husker 
Also  made  with 
built-in  motor 


Actual  Operating  Tests  Prove  Its  Great  Economy 


Cut  Your  Costs  in  1929 

With  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker  you  can  save 
from  $140  to  $300  per  machine  per  season  over 
costs  of  husking  with  old  type  machines. 

A  Certified  Saving 

At  the  plant  of  the  Hoopeston  Canning  Company 
an  impartial,  certified  survey  by  the  A.  C.  Nielsen 
Company,  independent  engineering  accountants, 
showed  net  savings  in  husking  costs  of  26c  to  58c 
per  ton  for  the  new  Super  Husker  over  our  own 
older  machines  and  machines  of  another  make. 
The  plant  was  operating  on  Country  Gentleman 
Corn.  A  copy  of  the  complete  survey  is  yours  for 
the  asking.  These  figures  are  not  simply  guess 
work  and  not  just  someone’s  opinion,  but  repre' 
sent  actual  authentic  savings  certified  by  engineers 
whose  reputation  is  the  highest. 


Super  Results  Super  Earnings 

Speed  —  Easy  Feeding  —  Tremendous  Capacity — 
combined  with  almost  perfect  husking,  butting 
and  silking  make  the  Super  Husker  a  great  money 
saver.  It  is  the  fastest,  strongest  husker  ever  built. 
Steel  gears  and  chains  throughout — a  super-sturdy 
frame  built  to  withstand  double,  yes  triple,  any 
ordinary  operating  strain,  means  long  life  and 
freedom  from  trouble. 

Get  Ready  Now 

To  increase  your  profits  by  decreasing  husking 
costs.  The  amount  of  your  savings  will  depend 
largely  on  the  number  of  Super  Huskers  you  in' 
stall.  The  new  machines  can  be  placed  in  your 
line  in  the  exact  space  occupied  by  old  Peerless 
Huskers  without  even  changing  pulleys.  One 
Super  Husker  does  more  work  than  two  old 
Standard  Peerless  Huskers,  yet  occupies  slightly 
less  space  than  only  one  of  the  old  machines. 


Write  Us  Today  jor  Complete  Details  and  a  Copy  of  the  Hoopeston  Survey 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 

A  DIVISION  OF  JOHN  BEAN  MFC.  CO. 

308  WEST  WASHINGTON  STREET  -CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Factories:  BUFFALO,  N.  Y.  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 
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Table  9 — Yield  of  Beans  from  Sprayed  and  Unsprayed  Plats 
_ in  1926,  Second  Picking _ _ 


Plat  No,  Sprayed  3  times  Sprayed  7  times  Unsprayed 

lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz.  lbs.  oz. 

1  .  23  ~9  25  7  20  ^ 

2  .  22  14  26  2  24  2 

3  .  23  0  23  6  22  10 

4  .  19  16  24  0  22  12 

5  .  22  8  25  7  20  9 

Total  .  Ill  15  124  7  110  f 

Average  .  22  6  24  14  22  1 

Percentage  increase 


due  to  treatment.. _ P4 _ 12.7 _  - 

The  plats  sprayed  three  times  beginning  September 
7,  with  the  idea  of  protecting  the  heavy  second  set  of 
pods,  showed  severe  leaf  infection  at  the  time  spray¬ 
ing  was  begun ;  and  there  was  no  increase  in  yield  from 
these  applications.  These  results  indicate  very  clearly 
the  need  of  spraying  before  the  pods  are  set  to  protect 
them  against  the  bacterial  spot  disease. 

1927  Results 

The  seed  was  sown  June  17  and  the  come-up  was 
only  fair.  Each  plat  consisted  of  a  single  row  130  feet 
long.  The  season  was  extremely  wet  and  the  planting 
was  located  on  low  ground,  making  conditions  for  dis¬ 
ease  most  favorable.  Spraying  was  done  with  the  bar¬ 
rel  outfit  and  a  fixed  boom  having  two  nozzles  per  row. 
Regular  4-6-50  bordeaux  was  used.  One-third  of  the 
plats  was  sprayed  on  August  3,  10,  17,  24,  and  30,  and 
on  September  2,  7  and  14.  A  second  third  was  sprayed 
on  August  30  and  September  2,  7  and  14.  The  remain¬ 
ing  third  was  left  unsprayed. 

The  plants  blossomed  and  set  fruit  during  the  period 
of  August  15  to  30  and  the  downy  mildew  disease  ap- 

Table  10 — Effect  of  Spraying  for  Downy  Mildew  Control  on 
the  Yield  of  Beans,  1927  _ 


Plat  No.  Sprayed  4  times  Sprayed  8  times  Unsprayed 

_ lbs.  oz. _ lbs.  oz. _ lbs,  oz. 

October  7  Picking 

~1  .  4  10  i  ^ 

2  .  5  12  8  4  1  6 

3  .  6  0  12  0  1  0 

4  7  7  8  15  3  3 

5  5  0  12  0  1  3 

6  "  8  5  10  4  0  7 

7  .  8  7  15  11  4  1 

Total  .  44  15  ‘  77  2  12  12 

Average  .  6  7  11  0  1  13 

Percentage  increase.  255.2 _ 506.9 _ 

October  14  Picking  _ 

1  .  5  “3  8  n  1  2 

2  .  8  3  8  1  1  0 

3  .  5  15  9  8  0  10 

4  .  6  3  12  4  0  12 

5  6  0  15  0  1  0 

6  .  6  12  11  14  17 

7  .  8  6  14  0 _ 1  9 

Total  .  46  lO  79  6  7  8“ 

Average  .  6  11  11  5  11 

Percentage  increase.  529.4 _ 964.7 _  ' 

_ October  20  Picking _ _ 

1  .  6  0  10  n  ^ 

2  .  5  0  6  9  2  3 

3  .  3  12  3  10  0  0 

4  .  4  3  5  0  0  0 

5  .  4  13  6  1  0  0 

6  .  5  7  4  9  1  5 

7  .  4  2  5  6  0  9 

Total  .  33  6  41  14  4  9 

Average  . . _  4  12  6  0  0  10 

Percentage  increase.  '  560.0 _ 860.0 _ — 


peared  September  2.  The  bacterial  spot  disease  was 
also  common.  In  consequence  of  this  development  all 
plats  were  double-sprayed  for  the  application  of  Sep¬ 
tember  7,  using  a  6-8-50  formula. 

Pickings  of  beans  were  made  on  October  7,  14  and 
20  as  shown  in  Table  10. 

This  year  afforded  an  opportunity  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  shorter,  after-blossoming  spray 
schedule  with  the  longer,  before-and-after-blossoming 
schedule  in  controlling  the  downy  mildew  disease.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  first  application  of  the  short 
schedule  was  made  August  30,  just  three  days  before 
the  first  mildew  was  observed.  Our  yield  results  show 
that  the  short  spray  schedule  gave  some  mildew  pro¬ 
tection,  but  not  nearly  as  efficient  protection  as  the 
longer  schedule.  This  difference  was  most  marked  in 
the  first  picking  and  least  marked  in  the  third,  as 
would  be  expected. 

As  a  further  test  of  interest,  baskets  of  beans  from 
sprayed  and  unsprayed  rows  were  picked  and  placed 
in  cool  storage.  In  the  beginning  both  looked  alike, 
since  diseased  beans  were  discarded  and  there  was 
little  or  no  evidence  of  spray  material  on  the  beans 
from  the  sprayed  rows.  At  the  end  of  five  days,  how¬ 
ever,  the  beans  were  dumped  and  sorted,  and  those 
from  the  sprayed  rows  were  found  in  very  much  better 
condition.  This  better  keeping  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  important  gain  where  beans  were  to  be  shipped  a 
long  distance. 

1928  Results 

The  lima  bean  spraying  project  was  drawn  to  a  close 
with  the  1927  season,  but  owing  to  delay  in  publication 
it  proved  possible  to  include  results  of  the  following 
season’s  work.  In  1928  the  lima  bean  mildew  made  its 
appearance  the  latter  part  of  July,  the  first  definite 
observation  being  made  on  July  25.  This  was  about 
ten  days  earlier  than  it  had  ever  appeared  before  and 
was  correlated  with  the  extremely  moist  June  and  July. 
Had  this  moist  condition  continued  there  is  little  doubt 
but  that  the  disease  would  have  been  even  more  severe 
than  in  1927.  August,  however,  proved  to  be  a  dry 
month  and  the  mildew,  while  it  continued  to  develop 
in  spite  of  this  and  reduced  the  crop  by  at  least  20  per 
cent,  did  not  make  the  virulent  attack  of  the  previous 
year. 

The  1928  experiment  was  laid  out  to  determine  the 
value  of  spraying  for  mildew  after  the  pods  were  set 
and  the  disease  had  appeared.  The  plants  were  sprayed 
from  above  with  a  hand  outfit  and  no  attempt  was 
made  to  get  the  spray  into  the  center  of  the  vines.  The 
regular  4-6-50  bordeaux  mixture  was  used  and  also 
Uspulun  in  0.25  per  cent  solution.  The  active  ingre¬ 
dient  of  this  latter  was  30  per  cent  hydroxymercuri- 
chlorphenol  sulfate.  The  Uspulun  spray  caused  no  im¬ 
mediate  injury,  but  in  three  or  four  days  the  leaves  of 
the  treated  plants  began  to  yellow  and  drop.  This  con¬ 
tinued  until  in  about  three  weeks  the  plants  were  al¬ 
most  half  defoliated.  The  yield  was  reduced  to  an  in¬ 
significant  figure. 

Mildew  was  first  observed  in  the  experimental  plats 
on  July  30  and  on  July  31  and  August' 9  these  plats 
were  sprayed.  The  first  picking  was  made  August  10 
and  the  total  yield  from  equal  areas  was  as  follows : 

Bordeaux  sprayed  . 64.5  pounds 

Unsprayed  . 48.5  pounds 

Thus,  the  single  application  of  July  31  gave  an  in¬ 
crease  of  almost  33  per  cent. 
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AVARS 

Latest  Model 
New  Perfection 
PEA  and  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slow¬ 
ly  revolving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  op¬ 
posite  direction  from  the  way  fill¬ 
ing  pockets  revolve  insuring  ab¬ 
solute  uniform  fill. 

No  Can  No  Fill  attachment  that 
works  perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky 
peas  without  any  variation  in 
the  fill. 

For  WHOLE  GRAIN  CORN  and 
HOMINY  as  well  as  Beans. 

WHAT  USERS  SAY 


^  <  PACKERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE  - 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  IN  GLASS  AND  TIN 


RUSHVILLE.N.Y.  July  13,  1928 

Ayars  Machine  Company, 

Salem,  N.  J. 

Friend  Ayars: 

Just  a  line  to  let  you  know  that  the  new  Combination 
#1  and  #2  Pea  Filler  purchased  from  you  at  Chicago  is  100^ 
perfect  and  really  find  it  a  pleasure  to  use  this  machine. 

V/e  have  not  had  the  slightest  trouble  either  with  #1  or  #2s 
and  find  the  HO  CAN  NO  PEA  arrangement  to  be  very  satisfactory. 


A£P:ES 


Very  truly  yours, 

WINTERS  &  POWELL  CANNING  CO.  INC. 


Manufacturers  of 

Tomato  Fillers 
Tomato  Trimmer,  Corer 
and  Scalder 
Tomato  Washer 
Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Cooker 

Rotary  Syrupers 
Corn  and  Milk  Shaker 
Liquid  Plunger  Fillers 
Beet  Topper 
Beet  Grader 
Beet  Splitter 
Beet  Ouarterer 
Beet  Sheer 
Process  Clock 
Can  Sterilizer 
Can  Cleaner 
Angle  Hanger 
Friction  Clutch 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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The  bean  vines  bloomed  a  second  time  and  spraying 
was  continued.  Applications  were  made  August  17,  24 
and  31,  and  September  4  and  15.  A  second  picking  was 
made  September  20  and  the  yields  this  time  were : 


Bordeaux  sprayed  . 64  pounds 

Unsprayed  . 38  pounds 


The  increase  from  spraying  for  this  picking  was  68.4 
per  cent.  So  far  as  could  be  seen  the  spraying  con¬ 
trolled  the  disease  perfectly. 

Similarly  good  results  from  spraying  were  secured 
by  various  growers  in  1928,  although  of  course  in  most 
cases  no  check  plats  were  left.  One  man,  however,  who 
planted  some  60  bushels  of  bean  seed  sprayed  about  5 
acres.  He  reported  that  where  he  picked  125  bushels 
of  beans  from  the  sprayed  area,  a  similar  unsprayed 
area  yielded  about  50  bushels.  The  difference  was  due 
to  mildew. 

Six  acres  of  beans  were  included  in  a  demonstration 
conducted  by  the  Suffolk  County  Farm  Bureau  on  the 
farm  of  George  Wells,  of  Peconic,  Long  Island.  Nine 
weekly  applications  of  4-4-50  bordeaux  mixture  were 
made,  using  a  three-nozzle  per  row  Nixon  boom,  200 
pounds  pressure,  and  applying  100  gallons  per  acre  per 
spray.  The  spraying  was  begun  well  in  advance  of 
blossoming.  Bacterial  spot  disease  appeared  early,  and 
as  the  season  advanced  it  was  observed  that  the  spray 
was  very  effective  in  controlling  this  trouble.  Just  be¬ 
fore  harvest  there  was  a  light  development  of  mildew. 

The  sprayed  rows  averaged  a  good  6  bushels  per  50- 
rod  row  and  the  unsprayed  a  scant  3  bushels.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  beans  from  the  unsprayed  rows  showed  12  to 
15  per  cent  of  mildew  infection  and  were  rusty  appear¬ 
ing,  due  to  bacterial  spot  infection,  while  the  sprayed 
beans  were  reported  as  “100  per  cent  clean.”  The  vines 
of  the  sprayed  rows  were  in  far  better  condition  at  the 
time  of  picking  than  were  the  vines  of  the  unsprayed 
rows. 

Without  question,  this  was  the  most  thorough  job  of 
bean  spraying  that  we  have  known  any  Long  Island 
farmer  to  do,  as  generally  it  has  been  difficult  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  use  more  than  a  single  nozzle  to  the  row. 
Mr.  Wells,  however,  was  highly  pleased  with  his  results 
and  says  that  spraying  paid  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Many  other  bean  growers  sprayed  in  1928,  and  so 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn  all  secured  good  re¬ 
sults.  Even  those  who  failed  to  do  thorough  work  were 
well  pleased.  This  was  in  great  contrast  to  1927,  which 
was  a  bad  mildew  year,  when  the  only  growers  who 
picked  a  good  crop  of  beans  were  those  few  who 
sprayed  very  thoroughly. 

Field  Observations 

Beginning  with  1926,  more  and  more  growers  have 
been  trying  out  spraying  and  dusting  on  their  beans. 
The  writer  has  co-operated  with  them  and  also  with  the 
farm  bureau  agents  in  making  these  tests. 

In  many  fields  bordeaux  mixture  containing  4  or  6 
pounds  of  vitriol  to  50  gallons  of  water  with  6  to  8 
pounds  of  lime  have  been  used  without  more  than  slight 
injury  at  most.  Injury,  wherever  it  occurred,  appeared 
as  a  bronzing  of  the  leaves.  Spraying  during  a  severe 
drought  caused  the  blossoms  to  drop  in  one  instance, 
and  since  the  need  of  spray  during  such  times  is  nil,  it 
should  be  avoided.  In  general,  spray  injury  has  not 
appeared  to  be  a  serious  problem  with  this  crop. 

At  the  writer’s  recommendation,  machines  have  been 
equipped  with  two  nozzles  to  the  row,  with  drop  pipes 


and  T’s  to  shoot  the  spray  in  from  either  side.  Other 
machines  used  have  had  a  single  nozzle,  spraying  di¬ 
rectly  down  from  above.  The  leaves  of  the  bean  plant 
are  so  placed  that,  when  sprayed  from  above,  they  form 
an  umbrella  that  keeps  the  spray  from  reaching  the 
center  of  the  plant,  while  the  side  spray  strikes  them 
edgewise  and  penetrates.  Single  nozzle  overhead  spray¬ 
ing  has  not  usually  given  satisfactory  disease  control. 

Dusting  as  a  substitute  for  liquid  spraying  has  been 
tested  by  a  number  of  growers  and  has  given  satisfac¬ 
tory  disease  control  when  thoroughly  done.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  reasonable  question,  however,  but  that 
thorough  spraying  is  more  effective. 

Discussion  of  Experimental  Results 

When  this  work  was  begun  it  was  not  anticipated 
that  the  bacterial  spot  disease  would  be  controlled  by 
spraying.  The  tests,  however,  have  shown  that  the 
damage  from  this  disease  was  greatly  reduced  by  appli¬ 
cation  of  bordeaux  mixture.  Leaf  injury  in  general  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  reduced  about  one-half,  and  of  much  more 
importance,  due  to  the  protection  of  the  young  pods,  the 
set  of  beans  was  greatly  increased.  In  all  cases  where 
the  bacterial  spot  disease  appeared  early  enough  to  at¬ 
tack  the  newly  formed  pods,  spraying  gave  profitable 
increases,  provided  several  applications  were  made 
prior  to  blossoming.  Omitting  the  pre-blossom  appli¬ 
cations  destroyed  the  value  of  the  spraying  in  so  far  as 
the  spot  disease  was  concerned.  The  basis  for  these  re¬ 
sults  appears  to  be  as  follows :  The  spot  disease  spreads 
and  develops  freely  on  the  leaves  and,  if  allowed  to  do 
this  unchecked,  by  the  time  of  pod  setting  there  will 
be  so  much  infection  present  that  spraying  is  ineffec¬ 
tive.  On  the  other  hand,  if  this  early  spread  is  checked 
by  several  pre-blossom  applications,  it  is  possible  to 
protect  the  young  pods. 

The  downy  mildew  attacks  and  destroys  the  pods, 
and  infection  can  occur  at  any  stage  from  blooming  to 
maturity.  When  downy  mildew  is  severe,  fields  are 
practically  a  complete  loss.  Our  experiments  show 
that,  even  under  severe  conditions,  the  plants  can  be 
completely  protected  by  thorough  spraying.  Here 
again,  applications  prior  to  blooming  helped  greatly, 
though  later  applications  gave  fairly  good  control. 

In  absence  of  disease,  spraying  gave  no  yield  in¬ 
creases  and  applications  prior  to  blooming  tended  to 
reduce  yields  slightly.  Owing  to  the  great  value  of 
these  early  treatments  in  disease  control,  however, 
they  are  strongly  recommended.  Caution  should  be 
used  in  timing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  spraying  the  plants 
when  they  are  at  the  height  of  blossoming,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  second  pre-blossom  spray  when  the  plants  are 
just  beginning  to  bloom,  and  the  third  application 
when  the  pods  have  begun  to  set  quite  thickly. 

The  period  of  six  years  covered  by  these  experi¬ 
ments,  1923  to  1928,  was  generally  dry  and  disease 
losses  with  lima  beans  were  much  less  than  during  the 
period  immediately  preceding.  Nevertheless,  in  one 
year,  spraying  made  the  difference  between  a  crop  and 
no  crop — not  only  in  the  experimental  plats,  but 
throughout  the  Long  Island  lima  bean  growing  dis¬ 
trict.  In  several  other  years  substantial  gains  were 
secured  and.  considered  as  a  whole,  even  during  this 
period  of  admittedly  reduced  disease  loss,  spraying  of 
lima  beans  has  been  most  profitable.  Furthermore,  the 
cron  is  easily  sprayed  because  the  plants  are  compact 
in  the  rows  with  plenty  of  space  between  the  rows  for 
the  horses  and  the  wheels  of  the  sprayer. 
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LABELS 

— as  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Labels  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

Peas  Thoroughly  Washed 
Quality  Improved 

Baltimore,  Aug.  1st.  1928 

We  take  pleasure  in  recommending  your  Hydro- 
Geared  Pea  Grader,  which  we  installed  at  one 
of  our  plants  for  our  Pea  Pack  this  season. 

It  is  quite  an  improvement  over  any  Grader  we 
have  ever  operated,  and  we  are  more  than 
pleased  with  the  results.  In  addition  to  satis¬ 
factory  grading  and  capacity,  we  believe  the 
continuous  application  of  water  during  the  entire 
operation,  materially  improves  the  peas. 

Gibbs  Preserving  Co. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell 

The  Hydro-Geared 
Pea  Grader 

fVrile  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Company 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


A  BODY-MAKER  FOR  LARGER  CANS 


AND  NOW — Larger  can  bodies,  up  to  10  inches  in  diameter  and  1 1 
inches  high  are  automatically  formed  and  soldered  on  a  Cameron 
Lock-Seamer.  Hand  operations  in  making  large  cans  are  now  all 
inexcusable,  for  there  is  a  Cameron  automatic  machine  for  every 
can-making  process,  regardless  of  can  size. 

CAMERON  CAN  MACHINERY  COMPANY 

240  NORTH  ASHLAND  AVENUE.  CHICAGO 
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Spray  Schedule  for  Lima  Beans 

Material:  Bordeaux  mixture  4-6*-50. 

Time  of  application:  Two  applications  should  be 
made,  seven  to  ten  days  apart,  just  before  the  plants 
are  in  full  bloom.  Three  to  six  applications  should  fol¬ 
low  at  seven-day  intervals,  with  the  first  made  when 
the  young  beans  have  begun  to  set  thickly.  In  dry  sea¬ 
sons,  spraying  can  be  discontinued  early.  In  wet  sea¬ 
sons  it  is  well  to  spray  up  to  within  a  week  of  picking 
time,  and  between  pickings  if  more  than  one  is  to  be 
made. 

During  years  of  severe  mildew  attack  the  amount 
of  spraying  should  be  indicated  in  part  by  the  amount 
of  disease.  Thus,  if  examination  shows  considerable 
numbers  of  mildewed  pods  in  the  field,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  strength  of  the  spray  be  increased 
from  4-6-50  to  6-8-50  and  that  the  field  be  double- 
sprayed  for  one  or  more  applications,  going  up  and 
back  on  the  same  row.  The  wise  man  will  put  on  his 
early  applications  regardless  of  the  weather,  and  then 
adjust  his  later  spraying  to  fit  the  season.  Many  grow¬ 
ers  will  insist  on  waiting  until  disease  is  present  before 
spraying,  but  these  experiments  prove  that  late  spray¬ 
ing  alone  never  gives  as  good  results  as  early  spraying 
plus  the  late. 

The  regular  traction  potato  sprayer  is  easily  adapted 
to  beans  in  the  following  way :  Arrange  drop  pipes  to 
reach  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  between  the  rows. 
Two  nozzles  are  then  mounted  on  a  T  at  the  end  of 
each  pipe.  By  using  45  degree  angle  nozzles,  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  spray  can  be  very  readily  changed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  bean  plants  of  any  size. 

If  dust  is  substituted  for  spray,  either  a  15-85  or  20- 
80  copper-lime  dust  without  poison  may  be  used.  The 
25-75  dust  that  is  much  used  on  potatoes  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  lima  beans. 
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*Hydrated  lime. 


SCOTCHING  THE  UNFAIR  ADVERTISER 


WE  take  this  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  Mayonnaise 
Products  Manufacturers  Association  of  March 
15th: 

“The  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc.,  383 
Madison  avenue.  New  York,  had  a  very  interesting  ar¬ 
ticle  in  their  merchandise  section  bulletin  the  other  day, 
which  you  will  be  interested  in  reading.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  is  alert  to  pick  up  and  condemn  shady 
advertising,  and  is  doing  a  very  good  work.  The  article 
in  question  is  quoted  from  their  bulletin  as  follows : 

‘Claiming  that  their  own  product  was  made  only  of 
pure  materials,  a  manufacturer  of  mayonnaise  insti¬ 
tuted  a  particularly  repulsive  advertising  campaipi 
wherein  all  competing  brands  of  mayonnaise  were  vig¬ 
orously  attacked.  Among  other  things,  this  copy 
claimed  that  all  mayonnaise  except  that  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser  was  made  of  bad  eggs  and  rancid  oils  and  that  de¬ 
odorants  were  commonly  used. 

‘Correspondence  with  this  advertiser  produced  no  re¬ 
sults,  and  we  therefore  contacted  with  the  New  York 
City  Health  Department,  since  the  company  maintained 
its  factory  in  that  city.  An  inspection  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  plant  ensued,  with  the  result  that  he  insi^tors 
found  the  plant  to  be  operating  without  proper  license. 
Shortly  after  this  inspection  the  company  ceased  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  our  latest  reports,  secured  from  the  New 
York  Police  Department  through  the  Health  Depart¬ 
ment,  indicate  that  the  concern  has  never  resumed  its 
operations.  As  an  additional  check,  we  took  a  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  newspaper  which  this  advertiser  used, 
and  found  that  the  advertising  was  not  repeated.’ 

Publicity  Committee — Recently  the  chairman  of  our 
Publicity  Committee  noted  an  article  in  a  magazine 
(not  one  of  our  trade  papers)  on  ‘Mayonnaise.’ 
Amongst  other  things  it  said  that  ‘To  be  labeled  may¬ 
onnaise  the  preparation  must  be  made  of  olive  oil,  eggs, 
vinegar  and  spices.  If  cottonseed  oil  is  used  instead  of 
olive  oil,  the  label  must  specify  this,  otherwise  it  will  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  preparation  is  made  with 
olive  oil.’  W.  R.  Collins,  chairman  of  the  committee,  at 
once  took  steps  to  correct  this  article.” 

MARYLAND  TO  HAVE  LARGEST  FERRYBOAT 


ANNERS  on  the  Sho — the  Peninsula — will  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  following  shipping  note : 

“What  is  said  to  be  the  largest  ferryboat  in  the 
world  is  being  built  in  Spear  Engineers’  Shipyard,  Nor¬ 
folk.  The  vessel,  which  is  built  entirely  of  steel,  will  be 
220  feet  long,  and  will  have  accommodations  for  200 
automobiles  and  2,000  passengers.  It  will  be  driven  by 
two  Diesel  engines  of  1,225  horse  power  each,  and  will 
have  a  speed  of  16  to  18  knots.  It  is  to  be  named  John 
M.  Dennis  and  will  operate  between  Claiborne  and  An¬ 
napolis  (Md.) ,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.” 

This  will  mean  added  comfort  and  service  for  the 
whole  Peninsula,  as  it  represents  the  modem  way  of 
transportation  from  the  Eastern  Shore  counties  to  Bal¬ 
timore  city.  The  addition  of  this  large,  new  and  up-to- 
date  ferry  to  the  service  will  improve  travel  in  every 
way,  greater  accommodation  and  quicker  service. 

Maryland  is  backward  about  mentioning  her  record 
achievements,  and  for  that  reason  many  other  states 
think  that  she  does  things  in  a  small  way.  But  she 
doesn’t.  She  just  does  not  boast  about  them,  that’s  all. 
She’s  not  bred  that  way. 


THE  END. 
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INDIANA  PULPER 


KOOK  MORE  KOILS 
INDIANA  PULPERS 
INDIANA  PADDLE  FINISHER 
PULP  PUMPS 
INDIANA  SLUSH  PUMPS 
COPPER  STEAM 
JACKET  KETTLES 
IMPROVED  BRUSH  FINISHER 
INDIANA  GRADING  TABLE 
INDIANA  CHILI-SAUCE 
MACHINES 


Indiana  Pulper 

The  Indiana  Pulper  is  the  final  word  in  pulping  equipment 
when  capacity,  yield  from  Raw  product  and  quality  of 
finished  is  considered.  Adapted  for  tomatoes,  apples, 
pumpkin,  squash,  and  like  fruits  and  vegetables.  All  parts 
are  fully  machine  finished.  Demountable  hook  frame  feature 
makes  for  ready  cleansing  and  the  metal  adjustable  paddles 
give  a  uniform  product  throughout  the  season.  Can  be 
furnished  either  monel  or  copper  trimmed. 


Clevo 

The  metallic  coaling 
U  Heat,  Acid,  and 
Rust  resistant. 


Indianapolis, 

Indiana 


Exclusive  Sales  Agents,  except  Indiana 
SPRAGUESELLS  ANDERSONBARNGROVER 

CORP.  Chicago,  Ills.  MFG.  CO.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


— Sine*  1913 — 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS 


Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baldmore 
COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 


Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 
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The  1 929  Outlook  for  Peaches  in  California 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  H.  R.  WELLMAN 

California  Agricultural  Extension  Service,  University  of  California 


WE  take  this  from  Circular  No.  27,  issued  as  of 
February,  1929.  Here  is  what  is  said  about 
peaches : 

Clingstone — In  view  of  the  low  prices  of  canning 
peaches  during  the  past  two  years,  together  with  the 
large  increase  in  production  which  is  in  prospect  in  the 
future,  it  is  evident  that  conditions  are  unfavorable  for 
the  planting  of  clingstone  peaches  at  the  present  time. 

During  the  past  several  years  there  has  been  a  pro¬ 
nounced  downward  trend  in  the  prices  which  growers 
have  received  for  canning  peaches.  The  average  price 
in  1927  and  1928  amounted  to  approximately  $21  a  ton, 
as  against  an  average  of  $46  a  ton  in  1921and  1922. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  decline  in  price  was  the  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  canned  pack.  During  the  past 
seven  years  the  canned  pack  of  peaches  in  this  state, 
which  produces  practically  all  of  the  United  States  out¬ 
put,  has  doubled.  Consumers  would  not  buy  twice  as 
many  canned  peaches  except  at  lower  prices. 

The  trend  of  canned-peach  production  is  likely  to 
continue  upward  during  the  next  few  years.  According 
to  a  survey  made  by  the  California  Peach  Crop  Survey 
Committee  during  June,  1928,  there  were  71,400  acres 
of  clingstone  peaches  in  the  counties  north  of  the  Te- 
hachapi.  In  addition  there  were  approximately  13,500 
acres  in  Southern  California.  Of  the  total  acreage  in 
the  state  of  84,900  acres,  69,600  were  classified  as  bear¬ 
ing  and  15,300  as  non-bearing.  Our  production  of  344,- 
000  tons  this  past  year,  therefore,  was  produced  on  82 
per  cent  of  the  total  acreage.  Moreover,  20,200  of  the 
69,600  acres  in  bearing  were  only  four  and  five  years  of 
age,  and  consequently  produced  only  from  one-half  to 
two-thirds  as  much  fruit  in  1928  as  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  when  they  reach  the  age  of  full  bear¬ 
ing.  Furthermore,  only  20,300  acres,  or  29  per  cent  of 
the  total  bearing  acreage  in  1928,  were  over  ten  years 
of  age.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  only  a  part  of  the 
present  non-bearing  acreage  will  be  necessary  to  replace 
the  loss  in  acreage  due  to  old  age. 

Until  the  present  time  the  increase  in  the  total  pack 
of  canned  peaches  has  been  retarded  by  the  steady  de¬ 
cline  in  the  quantity  of  freestone  canned.  An  average 
of  1,714,000  cases  of  freestones  were  canned  in  the 
years  1919-1921,  but  only  321,000  cases  in  1927 ;  only 
164,000  in  1928.  Evidently  only  a  small  further  decline 
in  the  freestone  pack  can  be  expected,  and  in  some 
years  it  may  even  be  expanded. 

Exports  of  canned  peaches  from  the  United  States 
during  the  three  years  of  1925-26  to  1927-28  were  over 
50%  greater  than  in  the  previous  three  years.  The 
average  proportion  of  our  total  pack  going  into  export 
trade,  however,  has  not  changed  during  the  past  six 
years  since  production  of  canned  peaches  in  the  coun¬ 
try  during  the  three  years  of  1925  to  1927  were  also 
over  50  per  cent  greater  than  that  during  the  three 
years  of  1922  to  1924.  On  the  average  about  15  per 


For  detailed  information  see:  Wellman,  H.  R.  Peaches: 
Series  on  California  crops  and  prices.  California  Agr.  Ext.  Ser. 
Cir.  1.  1926. 


cent  of  our  pack  has  been  exported,  which  has  amount¬ 
ed  to  around  1,864,000  cases  a  year  during  the  past 
three  years.  The  most  important  markets  for  our  can¬ 
ned  peaches  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Cuba  and 
France. 

Freestones — ^The  outlook  for  the  planting  of  drying 
peach  varieties  is  encouraging. 

As  contrasted  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  clingstone  peaches  during  the  past  seven  years 
our  production  of  freestone  peaches  has  actually  de¬ 
clined.  The  production  of  freestones  during  the  past 
three  years  has  averaged  200,000  tons  a  year  as  against 
an  average  of  230,000  tons  during  the  three  years  of 
1921  to  1923,  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent.  All  of  this  de¬ 
cline  has  been  in  canning  peaches.  The  output  of  dried 
peaches  and  the  interstate  shipments  of  fresh  peaches 
have  remained  at  approximately  the  same  levels.  If  the 
downward  trend  in  the  production  of  freestones  con-  * 
tinues,  however,  and  present  indications  are  that  it  will, 
the  production  of  both  dried  and  fresh  peaches  in  this 
state  will  tend  downward. 

The  available  figures  on  the  acreage  of  freestones  in 
California  indicate  that  a  substantial  decline  is  in  pros¬ 
pect  during  the  coming  years.  Of  the  76,682  acres  of 
freestones  in  1928,  69,581  acres,  or  91  per  cent,  were  in 
bearing,  and  only  7,101  acres,  or  9  per  cent,  were  non¬ 
bearing.  Furthermore,  73  per  cent  of  the  present  bear¬ 
ing  acreage  is  10  years  of  age  and  older.  Since  the  av¬ 
erage  commercial  life  of  a  peach  tree  is  only  20  years, 
it  is  evident  that  a  considerable  decrease  in  acreage  due 
to  old  age  may  be  expected.  Nor  is  the  number  of 
young  trees  now  planted  sufficient  to  replace  the  loss 
which  will  normally  occur  in  the  old  trees. 

The  decline  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  the  principal 
drying  varieties  is  likely  to  be  more  rapid  than  the  de¬ 
cline  in  the  principal  shipping  varieties.  Muirs  and 
Lovells  are  the  main  varieties  utilized  for  drying.  Muirs 
are  primarily  used  only  for  drying,  while  Lovells  are 
also  used  for  fresh  shipments.  The  Elberta,  however, 
is  easily  the  most  important  of  the  shipping  varieties, 
making  up  perhaps  80  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  three 
varieties  constitute  82  per  cent  of  the  total  freestone 
peach  acreage  in  the  state.  During  the  next  few  years 
the  decline  in  the  bearing  acreage  is  likely  to  be  most 
rapid  in  Muirs  and  the  least  rapid  in  Elbertas.  At  the 
present  time  95  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Muirs, 
93  per  cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Lovells  and  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  acreage  of  Elbertas  are  in  bearing, 
while  82  per  cent  of  the  bearing  acreage  of  Muirs,  68 
per  cent  of  the  bearing  acreage  of  Lovells  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  bearing  acreage  of  Elbertas  are  10  years  of 
age  and  older. 

The  decline  in  the  bearing  acreage  of  the  main  dry¬ 
ing  varieties  may  not,  however,  result  in  a  correspond¬ 
ing  decline  in  the  output  of  dried  peaches,  because  of 
the  possibility  of  drying  a  larger  proportion  of  some  of 
the  varieties  now  shipped  fresh.  But  even  if  that  is 
done  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  fully  compensate  for  the 
decline  in  the  production  of  Muirs.  Consequently,  some 
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Ideal  Viner  FEEDER  with  Distributor  | 

On  Every  Viner  Is  Economy  | 

No  viner  can  do  satisfactory  work  when  its  1 

beaters  are  obliged  to  work  on  heavy  mats  1 

or  bunches  of  vines.  = 

Separation  of  the  vines  by  the  feeder  is,  ^ 

therefore,  essential  to  best  results.  1 

Hamacheck  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  dis-  M 

tributors  are  the  only  feeders  that  thoroughly  ^ 

separate  the  vines.  The  savings  effected,  1 

over  the  use  of  any  other  viner  feeder,  are  so  1 

iarge  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  hear  pea  packers  1 

say  that  the  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  more  than  1 

save  their  cost  each  season.  p 

IDEAL  Feeders  have  been  greatly  improved  during  the  past  two  years.  | 
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Kewaunee,  established isao  incorporated  1924  Wisconsin  I 
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decline  in  the  dried  peach  output  in  this  state  is  in  pros¬ 
pect. 

From  1921  to  1928  the  production  of  dried  peaches 
has  fluctuated  around  23,000  tons.  There  has  been  no 
upward  or  downward  trend  in  the  average  prices  paid 
to  growers.  Prices  have  fluctuated  around  7  cents  a 
pound,  which  was  also  the  average  price  received  in 
both  1927  and  1928. 

Exports  of  dried  peaches  during  the  past  two  years 
were  larger  than  in  any  year  since  1919,  with  the  single 
exception  of  1923.  The  proportion  of  our  total  dried 
pack  exported  has  also  increased,  particularly  during 
the  past  four  years.  Approximately  19  per  cent  of  the 
1927  crop  was  exported,  as  compared  with  12.4  per  cent 
of  the  1926  crop,  10.3  per  cent  of  the  1925  crop,  and  9.5 
per  cent  of  the  1924  crop.  At  the  present  time  Ger¬ 
many,  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  most 
important  foreign  markets  for  our  dried  peaches. 

The  production  of  fresh  peaches  in  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  continue  heavy  for  the  next  few  seasons 
whenever  weather  conditions  are  favorable.  In  the 
South  production  has  increased  greatly  in  recent  years. 

The  extent  of  the  increase  is  indicated  by  the  carload 
shipments  from  seven  important  southern  states,  which 
averaged  68  per  cent  more  for  the  last  four  years  than 


for  the  previous  four-year  period.  The  peach  tree  sur¬ 
vey  of  1925  indicated  that  two-thirds  of  the  commercial 
trees  in  these  seven  states  were  not  over  flve  years  of 
age.  The  majority  of  this  group  is  now  not  far  from 
the  maximum  bearing  age. 

In  some  southern  districts,  particularly  in  Georgia, 
many  of  the  poorer  orchards  have  been  pulled  out  or 
abandoned.  Plantings  in  recent  years  have  not  been 
sufficient  to  replace  trees  eliminated.  Disease,  neglect 
and  age  have  reduced  the  productive  power  of  many 
trees.  Much  of  the  tree  mortality  in  Georgia  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  southern  part  of  the  belt,  from  which  the 
earliest  shipments  are  made,  whereas  in  the  north  cen¬ 
tral  part  of  the  state  there  may  be  some  further  in¬ 
crease  in  production. 

Indications  are  that  some  reduction  in  bearing  acre¬ 
age  in  the  southern  states  will  continue,  and  that  as  the 
large  number  of  trees  now  in  their  prime  decline  in  pro¬ 
ductivity  a  considerable  decrease  from  present  bearing 
capacity  will  result. 

It  would  appear  from  these  facts  that  only  those 
growers  of  peaches  for  fresh  shipment  who  are  able  to 
produce  peaches  of  high  quality  at  a  relatively  low  cost 
are  justified  in  planting  sufficient  trees  for  replacement 
purposes. 


Importation  of  Com  Borer  Parasites 

Facilities  for  Collecting  insect  Enemies  of  Crop  Pest  Will  Be  Enlarged 
by  Department  of  Agriculture 

(  From  ‘fjhe  United  Slates  "Daily  ) 


IMPORTATION  of  European  corn  borer  parasites 
and  introduction  of  the  insects  into  the  Corn  Belt 
in  the  campaign  being  waged  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  against  the  pest  is  to  be  speeded  up  for  the 
coming  season,  it  was  stated  orally  on  March  16  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  Larrimer,  entomologist  in  charge  of  the  Division 
of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insects. 

Too  much  should  not  be  expected  of  the  increased  fa¬ 
cilities  to  collect  and  introduce  the  parasite  in  the  corn 
borer  territory.  Dr.  Larrimer  said.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  parasites  only  aid  in  killing  off  the  corn  borer,  and 
they  cannot  control  the  spread  of  the  pest.  Dr.  Larri- 
more  said  that  the  utilization  of  parasites  in  fighting 
the  pest  is  less  expensive  than  other  aids  in  the  control 
of  the  corn  borer. 

Parasites,  Dr.  Larrimer  explained,  are  collected  in 
Europe  and  introduced  in  selected  spots  in  the  parts  of 
the  corn  belt  afflicted  with  the  European  corn  borer.  He 
said  that  the  sturdy  parasites  live  through  the  winter. 
The  following  year,  he  explained,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  introduces  another  brood  of  parasites  to 
interbreed  with  the  sturdy  ones  that  have  survived,  so 
that  the  colony  will  be  strengthened  and  become  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  environment. 

In  explaining  the  reason  for  parasite  introduction  D. 
W.  James,  Associate  Entomologist  of  the  Division  of 
Cereal  and  Forage  Insects,  said; 

“The  status  of  an  insect  in  its  native  habitat  is  the 
result  of  years  of  natural  selection,  the  struggle  against 
enemies  and  diseases  and  the  varying  abundance  or 
scarcity  of  its  food.  Many  other  factors,  more  numer¬ 


ous  than  can  be  fully  realized,  influence  this  struggle 
for  survival  that  is  waged  by  a  given  species ;  and  one 
cf  the  most  wonderful  things  in  the  world  is  the  inter¬ 
relation  which  obtains  among  these  many  varying  fac¬ 
tors  and  the  manner  in  which  a  single  insect  species  re¬ 
acts  to  each  factor. 

“When  an  insect  is  carried  to  a  new  country  it  faces 
new  conditions.  Some  of  these  tend  to  stimulate  and 
others  to  retard  its  increase.  In  other  words,  the  forces 
that  operate  in  preserving  the  balance  of  nature  begin 
to  work.  If  in  spite  of  its  novel  environment  the  insect 
increases  rapidly  enough  to  affect  economic  conditions 
adversely,  the  repressive  factors  which  are  apparently 
wanting  must  be  sought  by  a  study  of  its  natural  con¬ 
trol  in  the  countries  where  it  has  been  present  for  cen¬ 
turies. 

“In  most  cases  an  important  missing  factor  is  found 
to  be  the  beneficial  parasites  which  live  and  propagate 
at  the  expense  of  their  insect  hosts.  These  must  be  im¬ 
ported  and  established,  if  possible,  to  augment  the  nat¬ 
ural  control  of  the  introduced  pest  in  its  new  environ¬ 
ment.” 

Personnel  to  Be  Increased — Dr.  Larrimer  said  that 
the  parasites  are  collected  in  Europe,  and  that  the  ex¬ 
pedited  work  to  be  initiated  in  the  coming  season  will 
consist  largely  in  increased  facilities  for  collecting  the 
insects  in  Europe,  preparing  them  for  shipment  and 
transporting  them  to  the  United  States.  He  said  some 
increase  will  be  made  in  the  personnel  in  America  for 
the  distribution  of  the  parasites. 
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The  European  corn  borer,  according  to  W.  R.  Thomp¬ 
son,  entomolgist,  and  H.  L.  Parker,  assciate  entomolo¬ 
gist  of  the  Division  of  Cereal  and  Forage  Insects,  who 
have  just  completed  an  extended  study  of  controlling 
factors  of  the  corn  borer  in  Europe,  is  “very  generally 
distributed  throughout  Europe  and  practically  always 
present  in  corn-growing  areas.” 

In  their  summary  of  their  investigation  they  said : 

“But  it  is  rarely  of  any  real  economic  importance  ex¬ 
cept  in  certain  areas  in  Central  Europe.  During  the  six 
years  of  study  of  the  insect  in  the  corn  belts  of  France, 
Italy  and  Spain  we  have  never  seen  a  single  corn  plant 
broken  over  or  a  single  ear  seriously  injured  through 
the  attacks  of  this  insect.  Thus,  although  sporadic  out¬ 
breaks  occur  from  time  to  time  in  corn,  hops,  hemp  and 
other  crops,  it  remains  true  that  the  corn  borer  is  nor¬ 
mally  controlled  by  environmental  factors  over  the 
greater  part  of  its  range  on  the  European  Continent. 

“The  control  in  Europe  is  not  due  to  any  simple  cause 
but  is  produced  by  a  complex  group  of  agricultural, 
meteorological  and  parasitic  factors.  The  composition 
of  this  group  of  factors  is  not  constant  over  the  whole 
range  of  the  borer,  but  varies  both  quantitatively  and 
qualitatively  in  the  different  zones  inhabited  by  the  in¬ 
sect,  and  also,  though  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  different 
years  and  generations  in  the  same  zone. 

“Therefore,  since  the  destructive  increase  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  com  borer  in  America  may  be  due  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  extent  to  the  absence  of  the  parasitic  enemies 
which  attack  it  in  its  native  home,  it  is  desirable  that 
as  many  as  possible  of  these  parasites  be  acclimatized 
in  the  infested  areas. 

“As  the  parasites  discovered  do  not  all  exist  together 
in  any  one  zone  yet  studied  in  Europe,  and  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  parasitic  fauna  differs  in  every  region, 
it  is  not  probable  that  all  the  species  introduced  into 
America  will  become  acclimatized  in  any  particular  zone 
inhabited  by  the  borer.  The  recoveries  made  in  the 
area  in  which  parasites  have  been  liberated  up  to  the 
present  indicate  that  the  acclimatized  parasitic  fauna 
(Eulimneria,  Dioctes,  Microgaster,  Exeristes  and  Phae- 
ogenes)  is  similar  in  composition  to  that  of  the  Po  Val¬ 
ley  zone  in  Europe.  In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results 
from  the  parasite  introductions,  the  species  not  yet  ac¬ 
climatized  should  be  reintroduced  as  the  borer  reaches 
areas  differing  climatically  from  those  now  infected. 
Such  a  method  is  more  likely  to  result  in  a  general  re¬ 
establishment  of  the  natural  equilibrium  than  a  few 
colonizations  in  the  same  area.” 

“LUCKY  CANNERS”  QUESTIONED 

[Note. — We  reprint  this  in  its  proper  form,  as 
it  was  badly  garbled  last  week,  and  we  apologize. 
The  last  forms  are  always  rushed,  but  here  is  a 
case  where  too  much  haste  was  not  more  speed.] 

IT  is  always  difficult  to  write  so  that  every  one  who 
reads  may  understand  exactly  what  you  mean.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  this  is  furnished  in  the  matter  of  our  edi¬ 
torial  in  the  issue  of  February  25th.  Lest  some  one 
else  may  have  taken  a  wTong  impression  from  that  ed¬ 
itorial,  we  quote  a  letter  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Thompson,  of 
the  Wisconsin  Brokerage  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis.,  under 
date  of  February  27th : 

“As  one  who  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  we  notice  on  the  first  reading 
page  of  The  Canning  Trade  of  February  the  25th  that  you 
have  drawn  a  comparison  headed  ‘Lucky  Canners,’  and  evi¬ 
dently  to  convince  some  of  your  readers  that  they  are  getting 


through  Purdue  University  something  special.  You  quote  an 
announcement  sent  out  by  the  University  of  Madison  pertaining 
to  a  class  in  the  gluing  of  wood  with  an  enrollment  expense. 

Now,  we  just  don’t  quite  get  the  logic  of  your  comparison,  and 
we  feel  sure  that  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  for  a  number  of 
years  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has  put  on  an  educational 
course  for  canners  especially,  and  those  affiliated  with  the  in¬ 
dustry,  without  expense  to  those  who  were  benefited. 

Wouldn’t  it  be  quite  possible  that  your  comparison  is  far¬ 
fetched,  inasmuch  as  the  gluing  of  wood  is  principally  a  subject 
of  interest  only  to  large  manufacturers  who  would  be  directly 
benefited,  and  quite  likely  this  class  was  put  on  at  the  request  of 
these  manufacturers  themselves  with  the  understanding  or 
agreement  that  they  would  be  so  much  benefited  that  they  were 
anxious  to  pay  a  nominal  fee  for  such  instruction. 

We  don’t  object  as  a  Wisconsinite  to  your  getting  advertising 
out  of  the  Purdue  University,  as  undoubtedly  their  work  is  en¬ 
tirely  of  merit,  but  we  do  rather  object  to  the  gaining  of  this  at¬ 
tention  either  for  Purdue  or  your  Maryland  University  at  the 
expense  of  Wisconsin,  when  undoubtedly  both  of  these  univer¬ 
sities  are  following  the  lead  which  we  have  established  in  this 
particular  line.” 

In  reply  to  this  letter  we  answered  in  part  as  follows : 

“I  hasten  to  assure  you  that  my  intention  was  not  to  reflect 
on  Wisconsin  to  the  credit  of  the  many  agricultural  colleges 
which  put  on  these  canners’  courses.  The  point  that  I  tried  to 
make  was  that  the  canners  get  this  good  service  free  of  charge, 
where  other  industries  must  pay  for  it.  And  I  had  no  intima¬ 
tion  that  the  gluing  course  was  not  worth  the  full  $100  charged. 
Just  the  contrary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  canners’  courses 
are  worth  $100  to  any  man  who  attends  them. 

So  when  the  canners  get  this  free  I  think  they  are  lucky,  don’t 
you?” 

On  March  4th  Mr.  Thompson  replied : 

“It  may  be  possible  that  others  did  get  the  impression  that  we 
got  about  your  article,  and,  not  realizing  the  actual  state  of  af¬ 
fairs  as  were  set  forth  in  our  correspondence,  might  go  away 
with  an  erroneous  opinion  as  to  what  was  being  done  in  this 
state. 

If  you  understood  at  the  time  this  article  was  written  tha!; 
Wisconsin  had  been  a  pioneer  in  this  very  activity  of  helping 
the  canners  without  any  charge,  it  would  certainly  seem  that 
your  illustration  to  bring  forth  the  good  that  was  being  done  in 
Maryland  along  similar  lines  was  not  very  aptly  taken,  and  we 
sincerely  believe  it  was  misleading  in  the  way  we  mention,  al¬ 
though  further  down  in  your  article  it  quite  inferred  that  other 
canners’  schools  had  been  held  and  that  the  canner  should  take 
advantage  of  these  opportunities,  but  still  the  comparison  seems 
to  give  a  wrong  impression,  inasmuch  as  it  would  indicate  to 
some  that  this  state,  which  is  the  largest  packer  of  canned  peas 
in  the  country,  was  behind  the  times,  inasmuch  as  others  were 
offering  canners  courses  while  Wisconsin  was  making  a  charge 
of  $100  for  similar  service.” 

The  canning  industry  has  always  had  the  benefit  of 
excellent  work  done  for  it  by  States  and  Government, 
although  we  do  not  wish  to  intimate  that  all  that  could 
have  been  done  has  been  done.  But  at  least  we  want 
our  readers  to  understand  that  we  did  not  refer  to  the 
canners’  course  as  put  on  by  Maryland  alone,  but  in 
fact  mentioned  the  Purdue,  Indiana,  course,  and  the 
many  other  courses  so  efficiently  put  on  by  states  all 
over  the  country.  There  was  no  intent  of  comparison 
of  any  States  or  of  any  courses,  and  as  we  mention  in 
our  letter  we  repeat  here,  that  these  canners’  courses 
are  really  worth  $100  to  any  man  who  attends  them, 
just  as  are  the  gluing  courses  given  at  the  Wisconsin 
University.  They  are  worth  the  money.  We  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  universities  will  never  begin  charging 
the  canners,  because,  after  all,  the  canning  industry 
is  a  most  important  adjunct  of  the  food  farmers,  and 
these  Agricultural  Colleges  are  supported  by  the  States 
for  the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  Therefore,  the  benefit 
to  the  canners  through  these  schools  is  but  right  and 
just.  To  keep  the  record  straight  it  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  this  wood  gluing  course  referred  to,  while 
held  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  is  put  on  by  the 
U.  S.  Forest  Production  Laboratories. 

If  there  be  any  who  misunderstood  us,  we  trust  they 
will  now  change  their  ideas. 


March  26,  1929 
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News  Around  The  Industry 

The  Doings  of  Canners  and  Others  in  All  Sections  of  the  Country — 
A  Family  Chat  of  Every  Day  Happenings. 


Calling  on  the  Trade — C.  R.  Edwards,  of  the  Empire 
State  Canning  Co.,  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  was  in  New  York 
City  recently  calling  on  his  brokers,  Jessup  &  Roberts, 

Earl  Goelzer,  of  the  Plymouth  Packing  Co.,  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  Wis.,  and  Charles  F.  Engle,  of  Sergeant  &  Nich- 
oloy,  of  Milwaukee,  were  visitors  at  William  Hills,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  their  New  York  brokers. 

C.  A.  Friday,  of  the  Friday  Canning  Corporation,  ot 
New  Richmond,  Wis.,  visited  the  trade  through  his 
New  York  broker,  Henry  Kilian. 

H.  N.  Bunnell,  of  the  Tom  Corwin  Canning  Co.,  Leb¬ 
anon,  Ohio,  grower  and  packer  of  the  celebrated  Little 
Kernel  and  Honey  Dew  brands  of  Country  Gentleman 
corn,  spent  a  few  days  with  the  company  broker,  Wm. 
B.  McMechen  Co.,  New  York  city. 

Royal  F.  Clark,  president  of  the  Central  Wisconsin 
Canneries,  was  in  New  York  city  for  a  few  days  visiting 
the  trade  with  his  brokers,  C.  A.  Miller  &  Co. 

William  Cook,  of  the  Harbauer  Co.,  pickle  and  catsup 
packers,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  calling  on  the  New  York 
trade,  making  his  headquarters  at  his  brokers,  Bacon 
&  Trubenbach. 

A.  &  P.  Products  Corporation  Changes  Name — The 
A.  &  P.  Products  Corporation,  having  executive  offices 
in  the  Graybar  Building,  New  York,  announces  that 
from  March  4  the  name  of  the  corporation  will  be  the 
Quaker  Maid  Co.,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Great  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacifc  Tea  Co. 

Haxton  Buys  Stittville  Plants — George  W.  Haxton, 
operating  canning  factories  at  Wyoming  and  Oakfield, 
in  the  western  part  of  New  York  State,  has  purchased 
the  Stittville  Canning  Co.  plants  at  Stittville,  Water- 
ville  and  Kirkland,  and  is  making  early  plans  for  the 
coming  season.  The  plants  at  Kirkland  and  Waterville 
will  be  operated  in  full  swing  this  year.  The  plant  at 
Stittville  may  not  be  reopened  until  next  year,  although 
this  question  is  not  definitely  decided.  Peas  and  beets 
will  be  put  up  at  the  Waterville  plant.  The  pack  at 
Kirkland  will  include  peas,  beans,  com,  squash  and 
pumpkin.  F.  D.  Haynes,  formerly  with  the  Stittville 
company,  will  manage  the  factory  at  Kirkland.  E.  C. 
Campbell,  for  10  years  with  the  Stittville  concern,  will 
manage  the  plant  at  Waterville.  Repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments  will  be  made  to  the  two  factories  and  new  and 
modern  equipment  will  be  added  where  necessary. 

Neuhoff  Company  Expanding — The  Fred  B.  Neuhoff 
Company,  with  headquarters  at  Los  Angeles,  is  increas¬ 
ing  its  facilities  in  Central  and  Northern  California,  and 
a  large  part  of  its  pack  will  soon  be  made  in  this  sec¬ 
tion.  The  company  has  been  reorganized  and  will  soon 
be  known  as  the  Neuhoff  Packing  Corporation.  While 
headquarters  will  still  be  maintained  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  selling  division  will  be  transferred  to  San  Francisco, 
quarters  having  been  taken  over  in  the  Oceanic  Build¬ 
ing  at  2  Pine  street.  At  present  one  cannery  is  being 
operated  at  Arlington,  in  Southern  California,  and  an¬ 
other  at  Porterville,  in  Central  California.  The  plant  of 
the  Lodi  Canning  Company,  Lodi,  Cal.,  also  trib¬ 


utary  to  San  Francisco,  has  now  been  taken  over  and 
will  be  operated  this  year. 

Three  New  Plants  in  San  Francisco — The  building  of 
new  canning  plants  within  the  confines  of  Greater  San 
Francisco  goes  on  apace,  with  work  being  rushed  on 
several  to  get  them  in  shape  for  operations  this  season. 
The  Kings  County  Packing  Company  recenth’^  made  ar¬ 
rangements  to  build  a  large  plant  in  the  East  Bay  sub¬ 
urb  of  Oakland,  and  the  Felice  &  Perrelli  Co.,  Inc.,  of 
Gilroy,  later  selected  a  site  here.  Now  the  Sutter  Coun¬ 
ty  Co-operative  Growers  Association,  headed  by  F.  E. 
Laney,  has  secured  a  site  in  the  San  Francisco  metro¬ 
politan  district,  and  will  have  a  plant  in  readiness  to 
handle  this  season’s  crop.  These  plants  are  locating  in 
Greater  San  Francisco  rather  than  in  the  growing  dis¬ 
tricts,  because  of  the  ample  supply  of  workers,  the  best 
of  living  conditions  and  direct  railroad  and  water  ship¬ 
ping  facilities.  Fruit  can  be  hauled  to  San  Francisco 
by  truck,  railroad  or  river  boat,  and  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  can  be  distributed  by  rail  or  steamer. 

Medford  Buys  Another  Cannery — Purchase  of  the 
Sun  Prairie  Canning  Company’s  plant  at  Sun  Prairie, 
Wis.,  has  been  announced  by  officials  of  the  Medford 
Canning  Co.,  Medford,  Wis.  The  company  also  owns 
and  operates  factories  at  Medford,  Marshfield  and 
Oconomowoc. 

Stephens  Company  Changes  Name — The  name  of  the 
Stephens  Canning  Corporation,  Oakfield,  Wis.,  has  been 
changed  to  Mid-State  Canning  Company.  The  present 
officers  are:  Dr.  E.  A.  Bruns,  President;  0.  W.  Stolper, 
Vice-President;  J.  G.  Hafemeister,  Treasurer,  and  E.  A. 
Stolper,  Secretary.  Mr.  E.  A.  Stolper  will  be  in  charge 
of  production,  assisted  by  Mr.  Charles  Quackenboss, 
formerly  with  the  Bower  City  Canning  Co.,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  as  general  factory  superintendent.  Mr.  0.  Sims 
will  be  on  the  Eden  plant.  Sales  will  be  in  charge  of  J. 
G.  Hafemeister,  with  office  at  371  E.  North  Avenue, 
Wauwatosa,  Wis.  (suburb  of  Milwaukee).  The  Mid- 
State  Canning  Co.  will  also  operate  the  factory  at  Eden, 
Wis.  Both  factories  are  modern,  up-to-date,  tlu*ee-line 
plants,  equipped  for  packing  quality  peas  in  sizes  1,  2 
and  10  tins.  The  company  contemplates  packing  car¬ 
rots  and  beets  this  season. 

Farmers  Take  to  Pimiento  Growing — The  Georgia  Pi- 
miento  Canners,  Inc.,  located  at  Jackson,  Ga.,  have  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  Butts  county  farmers  for  an  unusually 
large  acreage  of  Pimiento  peppers  this  season.  This 
being  the  sixth  year  of  operations  in  the  pimiento  can¬ 
ning  industry  in  Butts  county,  the  farmers  have 
learned  how  to  grow  their  own  plants,  making  it  more 
nrofitable  to  them  and  giving  a  greater  assurance  for  a 
full  production  for  the  canning  plant.  Six  years  ago, 
when  the  plant  was  established  at  Jackson  by  Fair  & 
Martin,  Inc.,  food  brokers  of  Atlanta,  they  found  it  to 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  the  farmers  to  grow  pimi¬ 
ento  peppers,  but  since  they  have  learned  to  grow  them 
and  find  it  more  profitable  than  cotton.  Fair  &  Martin, 
Inc.,  food  brokers  of  Atlanta,  are  general  selling  agents 
for  the  plant. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale. 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  sea  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 


FUR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes,  15  to  500  gallons,  always  in 
stock,  all  extra  heavy  and  tested  225  pounds  pres¬ 
sure.  Also  New  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1000 
gallon  tanks. 

Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
Kettle  Manufacturers,  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE— 200  gal.  copper  steam  jacketed  kettles,  re¬ 
conditioned,  excellent  value. 

Address  Box  A-1593  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

MACHINERY  FOR  SALE— 

1  Ayars  Perfection  Pea  Filler  for  No.  2  tins  with  new  attachment 
for  No.  1  tins. 

1  No.  5  Pearless  Exhauster  for  1,  2,  3  and  10  tins. 

1  Sprague-Sells  Blancher  largest  capacity. 

1  Robins  Steam  Hoist. 

1  No.  78  Permutit  Clarifying  Water  Filter. 

1  California  Peach  Pealer  now  equipped  for  Tomato  Scalder. 

1  Sturtevant  Double  Suction  Fan  System  complete  for  drawing 
steam  from  process  room. 

3  No.  7  Clipper  Pea  Cleaners. 

1  Monitor  Y  Style  Washer. 

2  Invincible  Green  Pea  Re-cleaners. 

1  Atox  Labelling  Machine  for  No.  1,  2,  2i  and  3  tins. 

1  Cyclone  Pulp  Machine. 

3  Monitor  Midget  Cherry  Pitters. 

1  Huntley  Variable  Speed  Pulley. 

1  Time  Clock. 

2000  Wired  Bottom  Pea  or  Cherry  Boxes. 

1  Sprague  Pea  Hopper. 

3  Tag  Pressure  Regulators. 

Smoke  Stack  in  good  condition  for  125  H.  P.  Boiler. 

1  14”  Can  Conveyor  Suitable  for  Exhaust  Box. 

1  No.  4  Monitor  Bean  Grader. 

Quantity  repair  parts  for  Canning  Machinery  of  every  description. 

2  Wooden  Syrup  Tanks. 

3  Wooden  Tanks  3  x  4  x  14. 

Quantity  Pulleys,  Hangers,  Clutches,  Sprockets,  Shaftings, 
Belting,  Steam  Pipe,  Fittings  and  Steam  Trap. 

The  a^ve  machinery  must  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed  price  as  the 
building  wherein  same  is  stored  is  now  being  prepared  for  other 
purposes. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  County,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE — 2  Hallers,  2  Jumbo  Crowners  and  Ermold 
Labelers,  Steam  Boxes,  Washers,  Conveyors,  etc. 
Good  condition.  Priced  to  sell. 

Owensboro  Conserve  Co. ,  Owensboro,  Ky. 

FOR  SALE — One  Silker  and  Fan  for  Whole  Grain 
Corn  in  good  used  condition.  Price  $100.00  F.  0.  B. 
New  Freedom,  Pa. 

Charles  G.  Summers,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Foot  of  Fell  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — 4  Peerless  Huskers,  2  Sprague’s  Model  5 
Cutters,  2  M.  A.  Cutters,  3  Picking  Tables,  14  30x44 
Process  Kettles,  1  60  Cycle  2  Phase  20  H.  P.  Motor, 
2  Engines,  Boiler  Feed  Pump,  Feed  Water  Heater, 
Ford  Truck,  Wagon  and  small  Scales,  complete  Office 
Equipment.  Write  for  list  of  machinery. 

A.  R.  Hunt,  Executor  of  L.  P.  Haviland, 

Oswego,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE- 

One  25,  one  20,  one  15  hp  Steam  Engines 
2  1000  gallon  Wood  Tanks,  complete  with  Copper 
coils  and  Traps 

1  350  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettle 
1  Air  Compressor  for  Lifting  Water  from  Well 

1  Complete  System  for  Preheating  Water  for  Boilers 
4  Goodell,  Ranger,  Apple  and  Pear  Peelers,  Motor 
driven 

2  Steam  Pumps 

Lot  Shafting  and  Hangers,  all  sizes. 

Scott  &  Daly.,  Inc.,  Dover,  Del 

FOR  SALE — 2  Apron  Conveyors  for  Peas  or  Corn  200 
feet  centers,  1  Peeling  Table  40  feet  long  accom¬ 
modating  50  women,  1  Zastrow  Hoist,  10  Floor 
Trucks  different  sizes,  2  Sprague  Model  M  Corn  Cut¬ 
ters,  right  and  left,  2  Burnham  Corn  Cookers,  Shaft¬ 
ing,  Pulleys,  Hangers  and  Conveyors  of  different 
sizes.  Feed  Pumps,  Engines,  Motors,  Ayars  Pea 
Filler  $25.00,  Monitor  Pea  Grader  $50.00,  3  Climax 
Automatic  Pea  Scales  $15.00,  5  Hamacheck  Separa¬ 
tors  or  Tailers  $20.00,  2  White  Viner  Feeders 
$75.00,  4  Monitor  Viner  Station  Pea  Cleaners  $30.00, 
1  Monitor  Recleaner  $100.00,  4  Conveyors  for  carry¬ 
ing  Peas  from  lot  to  Viners.  Prices  according  to 
sizes  and  lengths.  Write  for  complete  list  of  ma¬ 
chinery.  Oswego  Preserving  Co.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE— 4  40  x  72  Robins  Closed  Retorts,  used 
three  years,  excellent  shape. 

Whiteford  Packing  Co.,  Whiteford,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  10  ft.  long 

1  Sprague-Sells  Picking  Table  12  ft.  long 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  latest  model 

1  Glass  Type  Pea  Washer,  smaller  model 

The  above  are  in  good  running  condition  and  are  not 

worn  out.  John  H.  Dulany  &  Son, 

Fruitland,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— M  &  S  Single  Corn  Mixer  in  A-1  shape. 

Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 


Wanted — Machinery 

WANTED— One  M  &  S  Double  Corn  Mixer  A-1  shape. 
Charles  Jarrell  Brokerage  Co., 

Hillsboro,  Md. 

WANTED— 2  used  Monitor  Pea  Cleaning  Machines. 
State  lowest  price  for  cash. 

C.  M.  Finnan,  1701  E.  Federal  St, 

Baltimore,  Md, 
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References: 

CITY  STATE  BANK 
of  Chicago 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 
JOBBERS  SUPPLIES 


MESSCHER 


BROKERAGE  COMPANY 

473  VV.  ERIE  STREET.  CHICAGO,  PHONE  SUPERIOR  0017 
RELIABLE  ACCOUNTS  WANTED 

Real  service  without  conflicting  accounts 


S.  Mespcher  estaMisli- 
ed  in  Chicatro  since 
1912 

CANNED  FOODS 
SPECIALTIES 


MACHINERY  WANTED— Automatic  Lock  and  Lap 
Seam  Body  Maker  for  No.  10  cans,  also  McDonald 
Automatic  Press. 

Address  Box  A-1650  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
WANTED- 

1  Peerless  Exhauster  for  No.  2  cans 
1  Bean  Cutter 
1  Cyclone  Pulper 

1  Wooden  Tank  equipped  with  Coils 
1  Pulp  Finisher,  must  be  in  good  condition,  priced 
right.  Dyersburg  Canning.  Co  , 

Dyersburg,  Tenn. 

WANTED— Eight  Cucumber  Salting  Tanks  10  ft.  dia¬ 
meter,  holding  100  barrels.  Give  full  dimensions,  etc. 

Greenabaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Seaford,  Del. 

WANTED — Several  Hansen  Elevator  Boots  and  Buc¬ 
kets,  also  used  Beet  Machinery. 

Address  Box  A-1653  care  of  The  Canning  Trad  e. 

For  Sale — Factories 

FOR  SALE— Plant  fully  equipped  to  pack  peas  and 
corn;  Carroll  Co„  Md.  4  acres  of  land;  good  farming 
section;  large  3  story  warehouse  and  factory;  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

Address  Box  A-1619  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— Large  Vinegar,  Apple  Barreling  and  Can¬ 
ning  Plant  formerly  owned  and  operated  by  the  Aspers 
Fruit  Products  Company  will  be  sold  at  a  sacrificed 
price  either  as  a  whole  or  in  separate  units.  Located 
in  the  center  of  the  famoes  fruit  belt  of  Adams 
County.  The  leading  fruits  now  being  grown  are 
Apples,  Sour  Cherries  and  Peaches.  Unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  Fruit  and  Vegetables  obtainable.  Suitable 
terms  can  be  arranged. 

D.  C.  Asper,  Aspers,  Adams  Co.,  Pa. 

Phone  69R3  Biglerville,  Pa. 

FOR  SALE  or  RENT — Building  suitable  for  cannery, 
located  in  Carroll  County,  Maryland,  in  good  farming 
section,  on  State  road  with  no  nearby  competition. 
Write  for  full  particulars. 

George  H.  Magin,  Taylorsville,  Carroll  County,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Tomato  Factory,  Lambson,  Kent  County, 
Md.,  siding  on  Pennsylvania  R.  R. ;  fully  equipped. 
2  Boilers  aggregating  120  H.  P.,  2  Engines  aggregat¬ 
ing  35  H.  P.  Large  storage  facilities;  fine  water; 
splendid  section  for  good  quality  Tomatoes.  Farmers 
anxious  to  contract. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 

Aberdeen,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — Ideal  location  on  waterfront  in  Anne 
Arundel  County,  Md. ;  plant  fully  equipped  to  pack 
stringless  beans  and  tomatoes;  IJ  acres  of  land;  ex¬ 
cellent  farming  district. 

Address  box  A-1617  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
famous  Western  New  York  Fruit  belt,  fully  equipped 
with  modern  machinery  for  canning  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  plums  and  cherries 
grown  in  abundance;  vegetable  acreage  assured.  Site 
clean  and  dry  on  railroad  and  main  improved  high¬ 
way;  factory  now  in  operation;  large  brick  warehouse; 
inexhaustible  water  supply;  positive  drainage;  electric 
power;  price  and  terms  attractive.  For  particulars 
apply  to 

Citizens  State  Bank  Real  Estate  Agency, 
Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Corn  Factory-Fredericktown,  Md.  Locat¬ 
ed  (near  Galena)  on  Sassafras  River,  wharf  at  door 
and  only  three  miles  to  Railroad  by  pike;  ample  land 
large  storage  facilities,  plenty  of  water,  finely  equip- 
ed  factory  for  packing  either  Crushed  or  Whole  Grain 
Corn,  or  both,  splendid  Corn  and  Tomato  territory,  2 
Boilers,  capacity  160  H.  P. ,  2  Engines,  Capacity  30 
H.  P.,  Corn  Brusher,  Morrall  Cutters,  Silker,  Mixer, 
Cooker  Filler,  8  Closed  Kettles,  Cooling  Tank,  capa¬ 
city  2500  c/s  per  day.  Receiving  Station  at  Kennedy- 
ville  only  8  miles  away  on  pike.  Good  supply  local 
help,  fine  Operators’  Quarters  and  Superintendent’s 
House. 

Wm.  Silver  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Agents, 
Aberdeen,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— Fully  equipped  tomato  plant  in  King 
George  County,  Va.,  located  on  waterfront;  4  acres 
of  land;  large  warehouse;  a  real  bargain. 

Address  Box  A-1618  care  of  The  Canning  Trade 


Wanted — Canning  Factory 

WANTED— Canning  Factory  in  Maryland,  Delaware  or 
South  Jersey,  that  could  be  easily  alterated  and  equip¬ 
ped  for  the  making  of  Tomato  Paste.  Will  rent  for 
one  season  or  more  with  option  purchase.  Also 
open  for  any  proposition  for  the  running  of  same. 

Address  Box  A-1655  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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For  Sale— Seed 

SEED  FOR  SALE  —  140  bushels  1928  ^own  choice 
hand  picked  Rogers  Green  Refugee  Stringless  Bean 
Seed. 

Address  Box  A-1658  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  Stringless  Refugee  Wax  Been 
Seed.  1080  lbs.  of  Rogers  Strain  Stringless  Green 
Bean  Seed.  Both  1928  grown.  For  prices  and  samples, 
Address,  Red  Creek  Canning  Co., 

Red  Creek,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE — 3000  lbs.  Rogers  1928  stock  Burpees  string¬ 
less  Bean  Seed.  As  good  Seed  as  was  grown  last  year. 
Crampton  Canneries,  Inc., 

Celina,  Ohio 


FOR  SALE— 500  lbs.  each  of  John  Bear  and  Chalk 
Tomato  Seed  at  $1.50  per  lb. 

Address  P.  0.  Box  No.  7,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— Genuine  Narrow  Grain  Evergreen  Seed 
Corn.  Grown  from  selected  seed  in  field  planted  es¬ 
pecially  for  seed  purposes.  High  germination.  Sample 
and  price  on  request. 

Iroquois  Canning  Corp.,  Onarga,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE— 385  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 
Beans,  1928  grown.  Write  or  wire  for  price. 

Snider  Packing  Corp.,  Temple  Bldg., 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 25  Bushels  1000-1  Refugee  Bean  Seed. 
Grown  by  Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Company  in  1928.  Will 
sell  at  cost.  Price  quoted  on  request. 

Clinton  Canning  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale — Asparagus  Plants 

FOR  SALE — Asparagus  Plants.  One  year,  Mary  Wash¬ 
ington,  grown  on  our  own  farms  from  pedigreed  seed. 
Write  for  prices,  (wholesale)  specifying  number  of 
plants  wanted.  W.  R.  Roach  &  Co., 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


Can  prices 

1929  season 


The  American  Can  Compumy  announces  the  following 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standard 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $15.03  per  M. 


No.  2  size 
No.  2i  size 
No.  3  size 
No.  10  size 

AMERICAN  CAN 

CONTAINfllS  Of  TIN  riATC  >  BLAC 


METAl  SICNf  AND 


20.94  per  M. 
26.40  per  M. 
28.52  per  M. 
62.%  per  M. 

COMPANY 

IRON  -  CALVANI/CD  IKON  •  MBRl 


OISfLAY  tlXTUaiE 


%  Field  Hasinper 


Are  You  Losing  Money 
By  Using  Field  Crates? 

We  do  not  know  of  a  single 
canner  who  has  used  the  % 
field  Hamper  who  has  changed 
back  to  crates. 

Our  long  list  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  is  our  best  salesman. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 

Portsmouth,  Va. 


Situation — Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Superintendent  with  some  firm.  This 

man  will  go  anywhere.  He  is  a  machinst,  a  fine  Pea  and  Tom¬ 
ato  Packer  and  has  been  in  the  game  20  years.  References. 

Address  Box  B-1652  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED  —  By  Superintendent  Processor,  packing 
full  line  of  Vegetables,  Fruits,  etc.  Married  man  with  family. 
39  years  of  age. 

Address  Box  B-1645,  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Miscellaneous 


FANCY  GOODS  WANTED— I  am  well  situated  to  in¬ 
troduce  and  sell  to  the  London  market  a  line  of  speci¬ 
alty  canned  foods  of  fine  quality— Plum  Pudding,  Fig 
Pudding,  etc.,  and  would  like  to  hear  from  reputable 
firms  wishing  to  enter  this  rapidly  growing  maket. 

S.  W.  Partington, 

147,  Cromwell  Road,  London,  S.  W.  7,  England. 


POSITION  WANTED — Salesman  experienced  in  canned  foods, 
also  general  line  food  products.  Now  employed  but  wishes  to 
make  connection  with  substantial  brokerage  concern  or  packer, 
either  in  office  or  calling  on  trade.  Well  experienced  as  corres¬ 
pondent  and  competent.  Assume  charge  of  department. 

Address  Box  B-1654  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

SITUATION  WANTED — Fifteen  years  experience  in  canning 
quality  Tomatoes  and  Green  Beans.  Am  a  machinist.  Reference. 

616  N.  19  Street,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED — Expert  Tomato  Packer  wanted  by  season,  from  July 
1st  to  November  1st,  to  operate'a  plant  in  Southern  New  Jersey. 
The  man  must  know  how  to  pack  strictly  fancy  tomatoes  and 
pulp.  In  reply  give  references  and  salary  expected. 

Address  Box  B-1639  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  Processor  in  can¬ 
ning  plant.  Quality  packer  on  No.  1,  2  and  10  cans,  also  on 
peas,  tomatoes,  string  beans,  and  any  and  all  fruits.  20  years 
experience  with  the  best  of  references.  Salary  reasonable. 
Now  open  for  position. 

Address  Box  B-1657,  care  The  Canning  Trade 


WANTED— Expert  Vegetable  man  at  once.  Good  wages  for  a 

f  ood  man  to  ^ow  a  wide  variety  of  vegetables  for  cannery  and 
or  market.  Apply  fully,  experience,  age,  family,  salary,  refer¬ 
ences,  etc. 

Address  Box  B-1651  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Assistant  Research  Chemist  with 
can  manufacturing  concern  or  in  laboratory  for  the  analyses 
of  goods.  Recent  college  graduate  in  Biology,  specializing  in 
Bacteriology  and  Biochemistry.  A-1  record.  Settled.  Reason¬ 
able.  Address  Box  B-1656,  care  The  Canning  Trade. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  flgrures  corrected  by  these  Brokers :  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Lar^e,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

Small.  No.  2% . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . 


Balto. 


3.40 

2.80 


N.Y. 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

3.65 

Oo 

3.50 

3.50 

3.50 

3.00 

3.50 

3.00 


BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green  No.  2....  1.25 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  6.50 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.30 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.35 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  7.00 

Red  Kidney,  Standard  No.  2 . 90 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.50 

LIMA  BEANS3 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green .  2.25 

No.  10  .  12.00 

No.  2  Small  Green .  1.85 

No.  10  .  11.00 

No.  2,  Mixed  and  White .  1.35 

No.  10  .  8.75 

No.  2,  Fresh  White .  1-30 

No.  •  10  .  7.00 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 90 

BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

15—20,  No.  2 .  1.70 

15—20,  No.  3 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10 . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 


1.35 

7.00 


1.00 

Out 

2.40 

L96 

L56 

i’.’ss 


1.90 

1.80 


CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard  Diced,  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CORN* 

Standard  Evergreen,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Fancy  Shoepeg,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Extra  Standard  Crushed,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 

Split,  No.  10 . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

PEAS* 

No.  1  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  2 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

No.  4  Sieve,  No.  10 . 

E.  J.  Standard,  No.  4  Sieve,  No.  1 
E.  J.  Extra  Std.,  No.  2  Sieve,  No.  1 

Fancy  Petit  Pois,  No.  1 . 

PUMPKIN* — Pricea  on  application. 

Standard,  No.  8 . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  . . . 


1.20 

5.00 

1.20 

5.00 


1.25 

5.25 


1.30 

5.50 

1.30 

5.25 


1.42%  1.50 
1.42%  . 


1.75 

1.70 

1.05 

1.00 

1.10 

1.05 

1.10 

3.60 


.90 

4.60 

1.05 

6.00 


1.35 

7.26 

1.80 

1.20 

1.16 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.05 

1.05 

6.26 

6.00 


1.65 

1.66 

1.80 


1.07% 

i"i2% 


1.16 

3.80 


1.16 

6.50 


1.46 


1.10 

6.60 

6.40 

.90 

1.00 


Balto. 

N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.25 

No.  3  . 

.  1.25 

No.  10  . 

.  4.25 

4.70 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

1.10 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.36 

1.45 

No.  3  . 

.  1.46 

1.65 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.80 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Green  Limas 


.80 

.85 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas 

1.26 

1.35 

1.05 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

’".'si 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

1.00 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Co . 

.80 

.85 

1.65 

1.65 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.15 

1.26 

5.50 

6.76 

No.  3  . 

1.15 

1.30 

No.  10  . 

3.50 

1.30 

1.26 


6.75 


.76 

.76 

1.12% 

1.10 


.80 

.80 


TOMATOES* 

Ehctra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  Co. . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  2%  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  3  . . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  Co . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 80 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  6.00 

Standard  No.  1  Trimmings . . . 66 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


1.85 

1.75 

5.50 

5.50 


5.75 

5.50 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water..., 

Maryland,  No.  3 . 

No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  Water . 

No.  2  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


3.45 

’8.76 


2.50 

2.85 


4.76 

4.76 

6.00 


2.40 

2.76 

3.00 


1.35 

's.'fs 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard,  Red,  Water,  No.  2.. 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Red  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

California  Standard  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


1.40 

1.76 


5.50 

1.75 

1.75 


2.40 

11.60 


1.50 

1.86 


12.60 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2%,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1 . 

Standard  White,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

Extra  Standard  White,  No.  3 . 

Seconds,  White,  No.  3 . 

Standard  Yellow,  No.  2 . 

Yellow,  No.  8 . . . 

Extra  Standard  Yellow,  No.  S . 


14.00 

2.76 

3.00 

3.20 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Selected  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Balto. 

1.86 

1.76 

N.Y. 

1.46 

1.20 

Unpeeled,  No.  10 . 

3.26 

Peeled,  No.  10 . 

PEARS* 

4.60 

6.00 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

1.16 

1.66 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup.... 

1.26 

1.86 

California  Bartletts,  Standard,  2% 

2.60 

Choice  . 

3.26 

Fancy 

Standard.  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Bahama,  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 .  1.76 

Sliced,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  2.66 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2% .  2.60 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated.  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  8.76 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  '..™ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  i.’o’o 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  . 

Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.10 

Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.10 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 .  1.16 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  2.20 

Standard,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy.  No.  2% .  4.26 

No.  10s  .  14.76 


3.76 

9.26 


2.60 

2.46 

2.26 

2.20 

2.00 

8.50 

10.00 


1.26 

2.30 

7.26 

3.60 

12.76 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  oz . 

16  oz . ™"' 

17  oz . 

18  oz.  . 

19  oz . 

Standard,  No.  2.  Factory,  18  oz....... 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

^-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . 

6  oz . 

8  oz . ." 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . . . 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . "" 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tull  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP* 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large . 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 
F.  O.  B.  Eastport,  Me.,  1928  pack 

%  Oil,  Keyless . 

%  Oil,  Decorated . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 


1.10  1.16 

.  1.60 

1.65  1.60 

1.60  1.65 


1.36 

1.46 

2.70 

2.90 


4.20 

2.26 

1.46 

1.66 

2.80 

3.06 

2.60 


3.50  2.65 


6.00 

6.76 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  %,  per  case . 

1.86 

1.80 

Oval.  No.  1 . 

1.96 

2.10 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

2.35 

White,  %s  . 

1.20 

1.20 

White,  %s  . . 

1.40 

1.60 

White,  Is  . 

Blue  Fin,  %s . 

1.76 

1.90 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . 

1.30 

1.45 

Striped,  %8  . . . 

1.40 

1.60 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %8  . 

1.90 

Yellow,  Is  . . 

1.80 

4.85 

2.86 
1.60 
2.50 

1.80 

1.90 


*3.76 

*4.76 


*8.76 

*4.76 

*3.00 

*16.00 

*4.60 


. .  7.00 

14.00  12.60 

.  26.00 

_  7.00 

_ 18.26 

-  6.76 

-  11.60 

-  6.76 

-  11.76 
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Boyle  Cans 


ARE  GOING  TO  BE  USED 
BY  MORE  LARGE  BANNERS 
THAN  EVER  BEFORE 

Because  Our 

QUALITY 

DOUBLE  SEAMERS 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION 

Have  won  us  additional  Customers  who  were  only 
too  glad  to  support  an  organization  whose  main 
object  is  the  immediate  and  Complete  Satisfaction 
of  its  Customer  Friends. 

Why  not  become  one  of  our  Customer  Friends? 

Our  Representative  will  be  glad  to  call  on  you. 

Metal  Package  Corporation 

(BOYLE  CAN  PLANT) 

811  SOUTH  WOLFE  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

MASPETH.  N.  Y.  tl*  EAST  42nd.  Street.  New  York  City  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  Markets 

BALTIMORE,  MARCH  25.  1929 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Southern  Winter  Packed  Tomatoes  Show  Effects — Mar¬ 
ket  Recovering — All  Spots  in  Very  Quiet  Demand — 
Futures  Move  Slowly — New  Canning  About  On. 
OMATOES — For  some  weeks  there  has  been  a 
very  strong  undercurrent  of  reports  about  the 
amount  and  importance  of  the  winter-packed 
Southern  tomatoes,  then  coming  upon  the  market  and 
to  come.  We  refused  to  get  excited  about  these  new 
1929  packed  tomatoes,  or  to  seriously  believe  that  they 
could  in  any  way  affect  the  canned  tomato  price  market, 
because  no  one  would  believe  that  the  tomato  canning 
season  of  1929  had  opened  on  March  1st.  And  in  any 
event  the  total  output  would  be  so  comparatively  small 
as  to  have  no  effect  upon  the  price  market. 

But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  The  tail  inva¬ 
riably  wags  the  dog  in  canned  foods  selling,  and  this 
was  to  be  no  exception.  Although  the  spot  canned  to¬ 
mato  supply  was  worked  down  almost  to  the  vanishing 
point,  and  not  just  in  this  Tri-State  territory,  but  clear 
out  to  the  Coast ;  and  although  everyone  knows  that  the 
normal  market  consumption  or  demand  for  canned  to¬ 
matoes  requires  1,250,000  cases  a  month,  or  at  least  one 
million  cases  per  month,  if  the  higher  prices  are  to  be 
figured  as  reducing  this  demand,  and  that  there  remain 
to  the  canners  at  least  four  full  months  of  the  heaviest 
demand,  the  sellers  of  these  Southern  packed  winter  to¬ 
matoes  succeeded  in  breaking  the  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket  from  $1.20  and  $1.25  on  No.  2s  down  to  $1.10.  It  is 
an  admission  that  ought  not  to  be  made  in  public,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  disgrace  any  way  you  take  it.  The  packers 
who  packed  these  new  goods  and  were  able  to  get  them 
onto  the  market  at  this  time  ought  to  have  had  enough 
business  ability  about  them  to  market  them  at  least  at 
the  inside  price,  $1.20.  That  would  have  been  a  cut  of 
5c  per  dozen,  and  as  such  enough  to  induce  the  business, 
because  no  other  sizes  of  tomatoes  have  been  cut  a 
penny.  So  the  sellers  just  ruthlessly  sacrificed  10c  a 
dozen  and  disrupted  the  tomato  market  at  the  same 
time,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  proud  of  that  lack-busi¬ 
ness  exhibition.  They  will  say,  of  course,  that  buying 
was  awful  quiet,  and  they  had  to  do  it ;  but  the  truth  is 
that  any  market  falls  quiet  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  show 
weakness,  for  who  wants  to  buy  on  a  falling  market  ?  Or 
is  the  answer  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  ?  We  have  been 


told  that  the  Florida  canners  are  using  only  the  best 
tomatoes  in  this  canning — the  vine-ripened  tomatoes — 
and  that  the  quality  is  good;  but  we  have  not  heard 
that  confirmed  by  the  buyers.  If  it  is  $1.10  quality, 
then  the  sellers  of  1928  spot  tomatoes,  to  meet  that 
price,  are  even  more  foolish.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
quantity  produced  to  date  nor  likely  to  be  produced,  al¬ 
though  the  sellers  and  their  agents  will  make  those  fig¬ 
ures  as  large  as  possible,  for  their  own  interest ;  because 
if  out  of  the  hue  and  cry  of  these  new  packed  tomatoes 
there  come  a  half -million  cases  from  all  sections  we  will 
be  surprised.  And  what  are  a  half-million  cases,  even 
if  the  quality  is  fine,  to  supply  the  five-million  case 
shortage  now  very  apparent  in  the  canned  tomato  mar¬ 
ket? 

As  for  the  holders  of  spot  No.  2  tomatoes  who  sold 
under  this  market  drive,  they  have  our  sympathy.  If 
ever  a  canned  foods  situation  were  clear  it  is  the  tomato 
situation  today,  and  as  it  has  been  for  months. 

This  action  in  the  canned  tomato  market  easily  over¬ 
shadows  everything  that  has  transpired  in  the  canned 
foods  market  recently;  because  the  market  has  been 
very  quiet  on  all  items.  As  we  have  said,  the  other 
sizes  of  canned  tomatoes  have  remained  unchanged,  and 
are  strong,  and  in  fact  No.  3s  and  10s  have  advanced 
this  week.  And  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the  holders 
of  No.  2  have  recovered  their  wits,  and  the  market  is 
working  back  to  $1.20  now.  The  scare  is  over. 

Spot  corn  and  spot  peas  have  been  quiet  with  only 
routine  buying,  and  there  are  no  changes  to  note  in  the 
price  market. 

Stringless  beans  are  more  sought  as  futures  than  as 
spots,  and  the  spot  market  remains  nominal ;  that  is,  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  seller.  As  to  futures,  the  canners 
are  wary  of  selling  further,  as  they  are  afraid  they  may 
not  get  the  crop  and  the  pack.  It  is  noticeable,  however, 
that  quite  a  few  holders  of  string  bean  seed  are  offering 
it,  apparently  preferring  to  take  a  certain  profit  on  the 
selling  of  the  seed  rather  than  a  speculation  on  the  crop 
and  the  chances  for  profit  on  the  pack.  Such  sales  prol^ 
ably  do  not  mean  that  there  will  be  more  or  added  acre¬ 
ages  of  string  beans.  They  mean  merely  that  the  beans 
may  be  planted  somewhere  else,  for  some  other  bean 
canner.  Selling  stringless  bean  seed  now  does  not  mean 
an  increase  in  the  seed  supply ;  it  means  merely  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  it. 

All  other  items  of  canned  foods,  whether  fruits,  fish 
or  vegetables,  are  in  such  short  supply  in  this  market 
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that  the  trading  cannot  be  other  than  quiet.  But  there 
is  no  letup  in  the  sales  of  the  goods  over  the  retail  coun¬ 
ters  ;  they  continue  to  go  out  in  added  quantities,  if  not 
in  the  usual.  Apparently  the  number  of  those  who 
“never  eat  canned  foods”  is  growing  beautifully  less 
every  week.  It  has  become  a  mark  of  ignorance  to  ad¬ 
mit  such,  and  the  one  thing  the  American  hates  worse 
than  anything  else  is  to  be  thought  ignorant. 

UTURES  —  And  the  buying  of  all  futures  has 

i  quieted  down.  The  spinach  canners  of  California 
have  issued  their  new  prices,  and  they  have  be¬ 
gun  work  there  on  spinach  canning.  They  have  a  con¬ 
siderably  increased  acreage  of  spinach,  but  it  is  said  the 
unfavorable  weather  will  likely  cut  down  the  expected 
crop.  We  understand  that  buyers  have  taken  hold  quite 
generally.  Spinach  canning  has  not  begun  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  as  yet.  It  will  be  some  little  while  before  the  crop 
will  be  ready,  but  the  weather  seems  to  be  shaping  up 
well  and  promising  an  early  start. 

Tomato  canners  are  through  taking  futures,  because 
they  are  well  sold  up,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  local 
pea  canners.  String  beans,  as  we  have  said,  are  so  un¬ 
certain  as  to  crop  that  the  canners  prefer  leaving  them 
alone,  as  far  as  further  future  orders  are  concerned. 

It  is  too  early  yet  to  talk  about  strawberries,  and  be¬ 
sides  they  have  dwindled  down  as  a  canned  product  to 
such  small  proportions  as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  men¬ 
tion.  They  about  all  go  into  cold-packed,  or,  as  they 
call  them  over  on  the  Shore  “soup  berries,”  for  the  soda 
fountains. 

They  may  soon  begin  operations  on  fish  roe,  and  this 
year  there  will  be  more  canners  packing  herring  in 
cans.  The  few  who  tried  this,  putting  them  up  plain, 
found  good  trade  for  them,  but  new  entrants  into  this 
branch  of  canning  will  do  well  to  go  carefully ;  there  is 
not  a  great  trade  for  such  a  product,  and  it  can  be  easily 
overdone. 

If  they  were  smoking  these  herring,  and  packing 
them  in  a  good  tomato  sauce,  like  kippered  herring, 
they  might  count  upon  a  good,  steady  market. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater,” 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade.” 

Market  Is  Fairly  Active  and  Firm — Future  Buying  Bet¬ 
ter — Tomatoes  Regaining  I^oss — Little  Buying  of 
Spot  Corn — Fair  Movement  of  Peas — I.^king  for 
Future  Beans — New  Packed  Spinach  Strong — Mod¬ 
erate  Movement  of  Salmon — Local  Wholesalers  to 
Dance. 

New  York,  March  21,  1929. 

AIRLY  ACTIVE — Activity  has  broadened  this 
i  week  in  both  spot  and  future  markets,  and  firm¬ 
ness  continues  to  prevail  on  the  major  items.  Both 
chain  store  distributors  and  wholesale  grocers  have 
been  in  the  market  for  supplies  in  fairly  large  volume 
during  the  week,  and  it  is  expected  that  considerable 
additional  buying  will  have  to  be  done  before  the  dis¬ 
tributors  have  their  stocks  in  shape  for  the  spring  sell¬ 
ing  campaign.  Southern  tomatoes  have  come  in  for  a 
good  “play,”  and  the  market  is  infinitely  stronger,  with 
a  sellers’  market  apparently  well  established.  Fruits 
are  also  in  demand,  and  some  grades  of  fish  are  wanted 
on  spot.  The  California  fruit  situation  is  firming  up  a 
little  and  Hawaiian  pineapple  continues  strongly  main¬ 
tained. 


Futures — Are  commanding  more  buying  interest,  as 
the  season  progresses,  and  distributors  have  more  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  some  rather  definite  ideas  on  the  pack 
outlook.  A  bullish  factor  in  the  future  market  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  opening  prices  already  made  on  major 
items  have  either  held  firm  at  the  opening  basis  or  re¬ 
corded  advances  on  early  buying.  This  is  reassuring  to 
sellers  and  buyers  alike,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  a  po¬ 
tent  factor  in  shaping  up  strong  sentiment  for  forward 
trading  on  other  lines  as  packers  name  their  price 
schedules. 

Tomatoes — Southern  packs  are  working  into  strong 
ground.  Maryland  canners  are  now  firm  at  $1,121/2  to 
$1.15  per  dozen  on  2s,  and  are  unwilling  to  go  under 
$1.75  on  3s,  with  $1.80  quoted  in  many  instances. 
Standard  10s  remain  firm  at  $5.25  to  $5.50  per  dozen  at 
canneries.  The  Florida  tomato  “bogey”  appears  to  be 
pretty  well  discounted  as  a  potential  menace  to  the 
Maryland  market. 

Future  tomato  prices  are  fairly  well  maintained  in 
the  South,  although  new  business  has  been  rather  quiet 
this  week.  Indiana  canners  are  well  sold  up  on  spots, 
and  the  market  is  more  or  less  nominal.  Future  mid- 
western  tomatoes  are  coming  in  for  more  inquiry,  how¬ 
ever,  with  standard  2s  quoted  at  85c,  3s  $1.25,  and  10s 
$4.00  per  dozen  at  canneries.  California  packers  are 
booking  futures  at  $1.05  for  21/2S  standard  in  puree  and 
$1.50  to  $1.55  on  solid  pack  goods ;  with  10s  at  $3.35  for 
puree  goods  and  $4.75  to  $4.85  for  solid  pack.  Solid 
pack  2s  on  future  contracts  list  at  $1.20,  with  standards 
30c  per  dozen  under  this  figure. 

Corn — There  has  been  little  buying  of  spot  standard 
corn,  either  in  the  south  or  at  midwestern  packing 
points.  The  market  in  the  west  continues  held  at  90c 
per  dozen,  with  eastern  packers  making  an  effort  to 
hold  the  market  at  about  10c  a  dozen  over  this  figure. 
Future  standards  are  also  neglected,  but  fancy  quality 
corn  has  sold  in  good  volume  on  packed-to-order  con¬ 
tracts. 

Peas — Apparently  there  are  no  spot  standards  to  be 
had  under  $1.05  per  dozen,  and  there  is  a  fair  movement 
at  this  level  noted  this  week.  Chain  stores  are  report¬ 
ed  in  the  market  for  supplies  in  substantial  quantities, 
with  wholesale  grocers  also  adding  to  their  stocks  in  a 
moderate  way.  Futures  are  commanding  a  good  amount 
of  buying  interest,  with  quotations  well  maintained  on 
lx)th  southern  and  western  packs. 

Stringless  Beans — Interest  is  centering  principally 
in  futures,  with  the  market  strong  at  $1.05  to  $1.10  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  Little  spot  material  remains 
in  first  hands,  and  canners  are  strong  at  $1.35  per  dozen 
in  most  instances,  although  a  few  sellers,  with  old  lots 
in  their  warehouses,  are  willing  to  book  at  $1.30  to  ef¬ 
fect  an  early  cleanup  of  carryover  goods. 

Spinach — Fair  bookings  of  new  pack  California  are 
reported,  with  the  market  strong  on  reports  of  delayed 
season.  Southern  futures  are  in  better  demand,  and  in 
the  event  of  any  real  delay  in  California  canning  opera¬ 
tions  it  is  expected  that  the  Maryland  and  Delaware 
canners  will  get  a  larger  share  of  spring  business  than 
normally  falls  to  their  lot.  Spot  spinach  is  moving  in 
moderate  nuantities,  with  the  market  holding  a^ut 
steady.  However,  inasmuch  as  futures  are  priced  ma¬ 
terially  under  spot  levels,  jobbers  are  not  stocking 
heavily  on  old  pack  goods. 

Start  Up  on  Coast — A  San  Francisco  dispatch  to  the 
Herald-Tribune  this  week  says:  “Copious  rains  over 
the  vast  agricultural  districts  of  California,  one  of  the 
economic  necessities  of  the  State,  which  have  continued 
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intermittently  for  nearly  a  week,  relieved  the  anxiety 
that  had  been  felt  on  account  of  February  going  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  a  month  of  drying  east  winds  and  subnormal 
rainfall.  As  a  result  of  the  rains,  shipments  of  aspar¬ 
agus  and  spinach  in  carload  lots  has  already  commenced 
to  eastern  centers,  while  vegetable  canneries  through¬ 
out  the  State  have  commenced  work  on  these  two  staple 
products,  with  the  consequent  employment  of  many 
thousands  of  workers  who  have  been  idle  through  the 
winter  months.  Numerous  new  canning  establishments 
have  been  added  to  those  in  operation  last  season,  and 
intensive  preparation  for  an  active  season  on  all  the 
major  crops  of  the  State  has  been  a  feature  of  this  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  last  month.  Firms  engaged  in  the 
handling  and  packing  of  fruits  and  vegetables  now  pre¬ 
dict  a  substantial  expansion  of  shipping  and  canning 
this  season.” 

Sardines — Lenten  business  in  both  Maine  and  Cali¬ 
fornia  packs  has  been  fairly  good  this  year,  and  the 
trade  is  looking  for  a  well-sustained  demand  over  the 
spring  months.  Jobbers  have  continued  to  adhere  to  a 
hand-to-mouth  buying  policy  on  all  grades,  and  with 
new  pack  Maine  sardines  expected  to  be  available  short¬ 
ly  for  prompt  shipment,  buyers  are  still  holding  down 
both  stocks  and  purchases.  Prices  remain  fairly  firm. 

Salmon — A  moderate  movement  of  both  pinks  and 
reds  is  reported  locally,  and  the  market  is  showing  more 
firmness  as  a  result  of  the  stronger  feeling  in  evidence 
on  the  coast.  Consumption  of  pink  salmon  is  reported 
on  the  increase  in  Eastern  markets,  and  jobbers  report 
that  sales  of  this  grade  now  form  a  larger  percentage 
of  their  total  turnover  of  salmon.  No  price  changes 
have  developed  this  wek. 

Tuna — Slack  buying  of  tuna  for  coast  shipment  is  re¬ 
ported  this  weekj  but  markets  are  well  maintained  on 
all  grades  in  primary  markets.  Distributors  are  cover¬ 
ing  only  in  a  small  way  for  immediate  requirements, 
and  are  waiting  further  developments  in  the  situation 
in  California  before  stocking  up  for  their  anticipated 
summer  needs. 

Local  Jobbers  to  Meet — The  annual  banquet  and 
dance  of  the  Greater  New  York  Wholesale  Grocers  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  on 
Saturday  evening,  April  6.  It  is  expected  that  this 
year’s  frolic  will  be  the  largest  and  best  in  the  history 
of  the  organization.  Sam  Schaeffer,  of  Bond  &  Schaef¬ 
fer,  is  chairman  of  the  entertainment  committee. 

Chain  Magnates  Here — William  Albers,  president  of 
the  Kroger  Grocery  and  Baking  Company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Cincinnati,  was  a  New  York  visitor  during 
the  week.  Mr.  Albers,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  has 
just  returned  from  a  pleasure  trip  to  Europe. 
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Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Jobbers  in  Good  Spirits,  Due  to  Healthy  Market  Condi¬ 
tions — ^Tomatoes  Holding  Their  Own,  Very  Few  Spot 
Stocks  in  First  Hands — Catsup  Cleaned  Up — Peas 
Firm,  Shipments  Steady — Demand  for  Corn  Points 
to  Cleanup— Michigan  and  California  Fruit  Condi¬ 
tions— ^ther  Items  of  Interest. 

Chicago,  March  21,  1929. 

OTH  city  and  country  conditions  seem  to  be  very 
seasonably  healthy  and  jobbers  are  in  good  spirits. 
They  all  report  a  movement  of  stocks  through 
consuming  channels  in  a  regular  and  steady  way,  and 


we  learn  of  relatively  few  lop-sided  overstocks  in  the 
way  of  canned  foods.  The  few  items  which  seem  to  be 
in  excess  supply  are  not  the  sort  of  canned  foods  which 
go  through  the  grocery  store,  but  these  surpluses  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  excess  stocks  of  No.  10  fruits.  These 
are  not  burdensome,  however,  and  no  doubt  a  little 
shading  in  price,  which  is  rumored,  will  hasten  clean¬ 
ups.  The  vegetable  market  is  in  a  healthier  condition 
than  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time  past,  and  will  prob¬ 
ably  continue  so,  barring  price  advances,  which  would 
reduce  consumption. 

Futures  have  received  more  consideration  than  was 
anticipated,  and  well-established  responsible  canners 
have  a  fair  line  on  what  they  should  prepare  for  their 
customers  this  year. 

Tomatoes — A  little  rumor  of  easiness  from  some 
quarters ;  the  general  impression  is,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  particular  decline  until  about  June,  at  which 
date  Southern  tomatoes  will  begin  to  arrive  here  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  affect  the  situation.  It  is  believed 
that  the  present  slight  decline  will  shake  loose  at  least 
some  additional  hoarded  stocks,  and  while  they  are 
available  a  buyer  who  will  cover  his  needs  for  the  next 
sixty  days  can  hardly  miss  it. 

We  hear  of  any  number  of  tomato  canners  who  are 
off  the  market  on  futures,  and  with  the  likelihood  of  re¬ 
duced  Indiana  acreage  for  1929  it  is  expected  that  the 
better  grades  of  tomatoes  will  continue  in  good  demand 
for  futures.  They  are  practically  unobtainable  for 
spot  supplies  from  first  hands. 

Catsup — Market  almost  entirely  bare,  especially  on 
the  sizes  of  bottles  which  go  to  the  retail  trade.  Very 
few  lots  of  No.  10  and  gallon  glass  anywhere  available. 
Catsup  packers  say  that  there  will  be  five  months  be¬ 
fore  new  catsup  can  be  produced ;  they  expect  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  become  absolutely  bare  in  the  interim. 

Peas — Market  firm,  sales  continue  to  move  from  Wis¬ 
consin  with  established  regularity.  Not  much  price 
change,  either  present  or  prospective,  futures  receiving 
moderate  attention. 

Corn — Demand  good  and  consumers  are  appreciating 
this  sensibly  priced  vegetable.  There  will  be  no  new 
corn  until  late  August,  and  at  the  rate  it  is  going  out  of 
canners’  warehouses  the  situation  will  come  close  to  a 
cleanup.  There  are  rumors  of  a  few  small  lots  of  90c 
corn  still  obtainable,  but  in  at  least  some  instances  we 
have  heard  of  buyers  feeling  that  for  a  few  cents  more 
money  they  could  get  better  value  in  the  way  of  extra 
standard.  There  have  been  some  very  nice  lots  of  ex¬ 
tra  standard  corn  available  at  $1.00  factory  which 
really  represent  an  excellent  buy. 

Michigan  Fruits — There  has  been  some  interest  on 
future  R.  S.  P.  cherries,  but  most  canners  have  prefer¬ 
red  to  wait  until  after  the  turn  of  spring.  Understand 
many  of  the  Michigan  canners  plan  to  withhold  general 
quotations  until  middle  of  May.  There  is  a  feeling  that 
there  has  been  some  winter  damage  and  blight  which 
must  be  intelligently  discounted. 

California  Fruits — Rumors  of  some  specially  priced 
cleanup  lots  have  been  heard.  It  would  seem  that  there 
will  be  an  end  to  them  now  shortly,  however,  and  things 
will  be  on  a  better  basis.  This  market  thas  been  meet¬ 
ing  a  new  phase  of  fruit  business  lately,  frozen  fruits 
in  pint,  quart  and  larger  containers.  These  available 
to  the  consum.er  through  delicatessens  and  first-class 
groceries.  Excellent  product,  and  no  doubt  attracting 
much  consumer  interest.  It  is  felt  by  canned  foods 
people,  however,  that  this  distribution  merely  repre¬ 
sents  a  net  gain  in  the  way  of  fruit  consumption,  and 
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will  not  statistically  affect  canned  foods,  nor  will  such 
products  be  available  except  to  thickly  populated  dis¬ 
tricts  in  the  large  cities.  These  small  package  frozen 
fruits  merit  consideration,  however,  as  they  may  be  a 
stepping  stone  into  some  new  revolutionary  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  canned  foods  business. 

Coast  operators  refuse  to  name  1929  fruit  prices  until 
they  have  passed  the  danger  of  an  April  freeze. 

D.  H.  Burgey  Returns  to  Durand’s — Mr.  Dave  Bur- 
gey,  who  has  for  several  years  past  been  head  of  the 
canned  foods  department  of  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co., 
has  resigned  and  returned  to  Durand-McNeill-Horner 
Company,  with  whom  he  was  formerly  connected.  Mr. 
Burgey  has  made  an  excellent  reputation  for  himself 
as  a  smart  merchandiser  in  his  previous  connections, 
and  it  is  understood  that  his  work  in  his  new  capacity 
will  be  such  as  will  permit  the  largest  application  of  his 
ability  along  merchandising  lines.  Mr.  Harold  Mowatt 
has  been  made  manager  of  the  canned  foods  purchasing 
department  of  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co.  Mr.  Mowatt 
has  been  assistant  buyer  in  that  department  for  the 
past  eight  years,  and  has  many  friends  who  will  wish 
him  every  success  in  his  new  position,  which  he  is  ex¬ 
cellently  equipped  to  occupy. 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Trade  Practice  Agree¬ 
ments — Blanks  from  Washington  have  reached  a  part 
of  Chicago  food  craft  this  week,  and  understand  that 
they  are  being  signed  up  and  returned  to  Washington 
without  delay.  While  there  may  be  a  few  here  and 
there  who  are  holding  back  their  formal  assent  to  the 
trading  rules  as  set  forth,  they  are  in  the  considerable 
minority  and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  specific  cases. 

THE  OZARK  MARKET 

By  OZAKKO 

Special  Correspondent  ‘  The  Canninpr  Trade." 

Weather  Seasonable — Some  Business  in  Both  Spots  and 

Futures — Futures  Tending  Higher — Less  Acreage 

Contracted  Than  Usual — Canners  Not  Anxious  for 

Future  Bean  Contracts — Canners  Meet  Monthly. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  March  21,  1929. 

BATHER — ^The  usual  variable  March  weather 
has  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  While  there 
is  some  evidence  of  the  approach  of  genuine 
spring  weather,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  spring  has 
come.  It  is  expected  that  variable  weather  conditions 
will  prevail  until  after  Easter. 

Sales  of  Spot  Tomatoes — Just  a  few  cars,  probably 
not  more  than  two  or  three  in  number,  were  sold  during 
the  last  week  at  prices  ranging:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  75c 
to  80c;  2s  standards,  $1.20  to  $1.25,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
points. 

Sales  of  Future  Tomatoes — Some  additional  business 
was  confirmed  on  future  tomatoes  during  the  past  week 
on  a  range  of  prices:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  52i/2c;  No.  303 
cans,  75c;  2s  standards,  80c;  21/2  standards,  $1.10;  10s 
standards,  $4.00,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points  Missouri  and  Ar¬ 
kansas.  We  think  we  are  safe  in  estimating  that  prob¬ 
ably  about  40  per  cent  of  the  coming  season’s  pack  of 
tomatoes  in  the  Ozarks  has  been  sold.  This  is  figuring 
on  a  basis  of  normal  crop  season. 

Market  Trend  in  Future  Tomatoes — It  is  very  ob¬ 
servable  that  the  trend  in  the  market  price  on  future 
tomatoes,  with  the  limited  number  of  canners  who 
would  even  consider  confirming  any  business,  is  toward 
a  higher  level  of  value.  Some  canners  are  holding  their 
prices  on  futures:  Is  standards,  10  oz.,  55c;  No.  303 


cans,  16  oz.,  77V^c;  2s  standards,  82i/^  to  85c;  2V^s 
standards,  $1.12i^  to  $1.15,  factory  points.  There  are 
so  few  canners  in  the  district  who  contemplate  packing 
any  tomatoes  in  No.  10  cans,  it  is  somewhat  uncertain 
about  confirming  any  additional  business  on  that  size 
can.  The  canners  who  have  planned  to  pack  any  toma¬ 
toes  in  No.  1  tall  15  oz.  cans  have  sold  to  their  limit  on 
futures  and  are  out  of  the  market.  It  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  confirm  any  business  on  future  3s  standard  to¬ 
matoes  ;  the  price  would  be  not  less  than  $1.25  per  dozen 
factory  point,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  confirm  this 
size  at  all. 

Tomato  Acreage — From  all  parts  of  the  Ozark  pack¬ 
ing  district  canners  are  reporting  much  less  tomato 
acreage  contracted  up  to  this  time  than  is  usual.  It 
seems  every  canner  is  making  renewed  efforts  to  secure 
additional  tomato  acreage,  but  the  time  is  very  short 
to  complete  that  work.  In  this  district  tomato  growers 
usually  sow  their  first  seed  beds  out  in  the  open,  some¬ 
times  during  the  first  week  in  April.  It  is  customary 
to  sow  two  additional  seed  beds  about  a  week  apart,  in 
order  to  be  absolutely  sure  of  having  an  ample  supply 
of  tomato  plants. 

Spot  Green  Beans — We  know  of  only  one  car  of  spot 
No.  2  cut  stringless  green  beans  in  canners’  hands  un¬ 
sold  in  this  district.  Same  is  being  offered  at  $1.20 
f.  o.  b.  shipping  point,  but  canners  might  be  tempted  to 
accept  a  firm  offer  of  $1.15  in  order  to  clean  up. 

Future  Green  Beans — Canners  in  the  district  who 
contemplate  packing  green  beans  are  not  eager  sellers 
for  future  delivery.  The  following  prices  are  held  firm 
on  futures:  No.  1, 10  oz.,  cuts,  70c  to  75c  dozen;  No.  303 
cans,  16  oz.,  cuts,  95c  dozen ;  No.  2  standards,  cuts,  $1 
dozen;  No.  2i/^  standards,  cuts,  $1.35  dozen;  No.  10 
standards,  cuts,  $5.00  per  dozen;  No.  2  ex.  standards, 
cuts,  $1.05  dozen ;  No.  10  ex.  standards,  cuts,  if  obtain¬ 
able,  $5.25  dozen;  No.  2  ex.  standards,  whole,  $1.20 
dozen ;  No.  10  ex.  standards,  whole,  if  obtainable,  $6.00 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory  points. 

Bean  Acreage — It  is  simply  impossible  to  get  a  “line 
up”  on  the  probable  bean  acreage  for  the  coming  sea¬ 
son’s  pack.  Bean  packers  are  having  more  or  less 
trouble  in  getting  the  farmers  to  contract  to  grow 
beans  at  a  price  which  the  canners  can  afford  to  pay 
and  sell  the  finished  product  at  prices  that  are  being 
quoted  for  future  delivery  at  this  time.  It  would  not 
surprise  us  to  see  prices  on  green  beans  rule  somewhat 
higher,  as  we  do  not  see  any  probability  whatever  of 
lower  prices  ruling. 

Spinach — There  will  likely  be  a  light  spring  pack  of 
spinach,  probably  in  No.  2,  No.  21/2  and  No.  10  cans,  but 
only  a  few  canners  in  the  district  will  pack  this  popular 
food  product,  and  we  do  not  know  of  any  prices  being 
named  on  same  for  future  delivery. 

Mustard  Greens — Futures  of  this  item  are  being  of¬ 
fered  in  a  limited  way.  No.  2  size  85c,  No.  10s  $4.35, 
f.  o.  b.  factory  points.  The  pack  will  he  limited  to  just 
a  few  canners. 

Turnip  Greens — It  might  be  possible  to  confirm  some 
future  turnip  greens.  No.  2  size,  at  90c,  No.  10  size  at 
$4.50,  factory  points.  Canners  who  will  pack  this  item 
seem  to  be  in  no  particular  hurry  to  book  orders  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery. 

The  Outlook — From  all  the  information  we  can  gain, 
we  have  about  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  tomato 
canners  of  Arkansas-Missouri  will  be  very  fortunate 
if  they  succeed  in  packing  this  year  as  many  cars  of  to¬ 
matoes  as  they  packed  last  year.  If  the  crop  season 
proves  to  be  more  or  less  unfavorable,  with  light  ton- 
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nage  yield  per  acre,  the  pack  will  likely  be  less  than 
that  of  last  year.  Buyers  who  think  there  will  likely  be 
a  big  pack  of  tomatoes  and  a  slump  in  market  prices 
evidently  don’t  understand  the  situation  as  it  actually 
exists. 

Local  Associations — The  canners  of  the  Ozarks  are 
divided  into  several  local  associations,  and  will  hold  reg¬ 
ular  monthly  meetings  which  are  usually  well  attended. 
This  system  makes  it  possible  for  every  canner  in  each 
district  to  gather  valuable  information  and  keep  posted 
as  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  tomato  canning  industry 
of  the  district.  Canners  firmlv  believe  that  there  will 
be  an  active  demand  for  every  car  of  tomatoes  packed 
in  the  Ozarks  this  year,  and  that  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  sales  at  canners’  full  asking  prices,  which  will  be 
reasonable,  considering  the  basis  cost  of  packing. 


THE  GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  BAYOU 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade" 


Floods  and  Storms  Hurt — No  Shrimp  Packed — Oyster 

Pack  Small — Bean  Planting  Again  Held  Up. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  March  21,  1929. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  situation  in  this  section  is 
unchanged,  and  there  are  no  shrimp  to  be  had  to 
pack,  hence  the  spring  shrimp  pack  is  getting  off 
to  a  bad  start. 

This  locality  was  visited  by  a  heavy  rainstorm  and 
flood  this  past  week,  and  it  is  still  suffering  from  the 
effects  of  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  no  sea  food 
pack  of  any  kind  would  be  expected,  because  the  fisher¬ 
men  knew  better  than  to  venture  into  such  bad  weather 
and  no  fishing  boats  were  out.  Some  of  the  bridges  and 
roadbeds  of  the  highways  were  washed  out.  Every 
railroad  line  operating  into  Mobile  suffered  washouts 
on  its  road,  and  for  a  while  there  was  no  transportation 
in  and  out  of  Mobile  by  rail  nor  highway.  The  railroads 
started  at  once  to  repair  their  flood  damage,  and  trans¬ 
portation  is  gradually  being  resumed,  but  some  of  the 
railroads  suffered  so  badly  that  it  will  be  a  week  before 
they  have  a  through  train  over  their  track. 

The  weather  now  being  cleared  up,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  shrimp  will  strike  on  the  Alabama  coast,  so  as  to 
get  material  to  pack. 

The  packers  have  sold  out  of  shrimp,  and  this  being 
the  case,  and  as  there  is  no  shrimp  being  packed,  there 
is  really  no  price  on  shrimp  at  this  time,  and  the  price 
of  $1.45  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium  and  $1.65  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  fancy,  wet  or  dry  pack,  will  no  doubt  be  the 
prevailing  prices  when  the  new  pack  is  on  the  market. 

Oysters — The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  has  been  of 
so  little  importance  thus  far  this  season  that  the  heavy 
rains  and  floods  that  we  had  here  this  past  week  cannot 
be  said  to  have  done  any  great  amount  of  damage  from 
a  production  standpoint,  but  the  excessive  amount  of 
fresh  water  in  Mobile  Bay  from  the  effects  of  the  flood 
of  the  rivers  may  kill  the  remaining  oysteis  on  the  Al¬ 
abama  reefs,  so  this  may  be  the  be^nning  of  the  end  of 
the  oyster  pack  in  Alabama  for  this  season. 

The  raw  oyster  business  is  moving  along  slowly,  and 
the  end  of  Lent  will  in  all  probabilities  wind  up  the 
oyster  business  for  this  season,  which  is  indeed  a  great 
pity,  because  oysters  are  certainly  showing  up  in  such 
good  shape  at  this  time. 

Mississippi  is  expected  to  go  back  to  its  normal  pack 
of  oysters  as  soon  as  she  gets  over  the  effect  of  the  rain 
storm  and  flood  of  this  past  week.  The  following  are  the 
prices  of  cove  oysters,  f.  o.  b.  cannery :  4  oz.  cans,  $1.25 


per  dozen;  5  oz.  cans,  $1.35  per  dozen;  8  oz.  cans,  $2.50 
per  dozen,  and  10  oz.  cans,  $2.70  per  dozen. 

Stringless  Beans — Just  when  the  growers  were  fig¬ 
uring  on  getting  ready  to  plant  beans  the  heavy  rains 
and  flood  came  along,  and  this  will  serve  to  delay  the 
planting.  Profiting  from  their  experience  of  last  year, 
the  growers  this  year  have  been  putting  off  the  planting 
of  beans  from  day  to  day,  and  it  has  worked  out  to 
vfhere  this  is  a  case  where  procrastination  is  not  a  thief 
of  time,  but  the  guardian  angel  of  the  crop,  because,  as 
it  has  turned  out,  there  has  been  nothing  lost,  but  a 
whole  lot  gained,  by  delaying  the  planting  of  beans  in 
this  locality. 

The  following  are  the  future  prices  of  cut  stringless 
beans,  f.  o.  b.  factory :  No.  2  cans,  $1.10  per  dozen ;  No. 
214  cans,  $1.40  per  dozen,  and  No.  10  cans,  $5.50  per 
dozen. 


CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  “The  Canning  Trade" 


Rain  Helped  All  Crops — Cold  Holds  Back  the  Crops — 
Heavier  Acreage  of  Spinach  —  Weather  Has  Cut 
Down  Likely  Yield — Tomatoes  Virtually  Off  the  Mar¬ 
ket — Future  Tomato  Prices — Asparagus  Canning 
About  Ready  to  Begin — The  Prices — Fruits  Without 
Change — Tin  Plate  Plant  Opened. 

San  Francisco,  March  21,  1929. 

ROPS-The  rain  which  made  its  appearance  a 
week  ago  blanketed  the  entire  State  before  it 
passed  on  and  relieved  a  situation  that  was  be¬ 
coming  tense.  The  precipitation  in  all  sections  is  still 
well  below  the  normal  and  the  snowfall  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  is  but  half  of  the  average  at  this  season,  but  crops 
have  been  saved  from  immediate  danger.  Frosts  have 
followed  the  storm  and  some  damage  to  deciduous 
fruits  is  reported,  but  losses  are  not  heavy  and  are  con¬ 
fined  to  but  a  few  districts.  Field  crops,  such  as  spin¬ 
ach,  peas  and  asparagus  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  rain,  and  harvesting  of  all  three  is  commencing  on  a 
limited  scale.  The  cold  weather  that  has  been  prevailing 
has  held  back  crops  and  canners  will  be  from  one  to  two 
weeks  late  in  getting  plants  in  operation. 

Spinach — According  to  the  State  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  the  acreage  devoted  to  spinach  intended  for 
delivery  to  canners  will  be  close  to  17,500  acres,  as 
against  12,343  acres  last  year.  Based  on  acreage,  this 
year’s  pack  should  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  four  mil¬ 
lion  cases,  but  in  its  latest  report  brought  out  before 
the  recent  rain,  the  department  suggested  that  produc¬ 
tion  may  not  reach  last  year’s  record  figure.  The  late 
rain  has  doubtless  improved  the  situation  materially, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  adverse  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  January  and  February  have  made  a  heavy  out¬ 
put  quite  out  of  the  question.  Well-informed  canners 
express  the  opinion  that  this  year’s  pack  will  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  last  year,  or  possibly  two  or  three 
hundred  thousand  cases  larger.  With  the  season  off  to 
such  a  poor  start,  many  are  slowing  down  on  their  drive 
for  business  at  opening  prices  until  the  situation  clears. 
Higher  prices  are  being  considered  and  some  changes 
in  the  lists  before  the  close  of  the  canning  season  would 
occasion  no  surprise.  Early  bookings  have  been  quite 
heavy. 

Tomatoes — With  the  1928  pack  of  California  toma¬ 
toes  virtually  off  the  market,  the  attention  of  the  trade 
is  being  centered  largely  on  futures,  prices  on  which 
were  recently  announced  by  some  of  the  leading  pack' 
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ing  interests.  These  prices  have  made  their  appearance 
about  six  weeks  earlier  than  in  1928,  and  generally 
range  slightly  higher.  The  opening  prices  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Packing  Corporation  for  cannery  shipments  are : 

Del  Monte  Brand  Solid  Pack 


No.  21/2 . $1,521/2 

No.  2 .  1.171/2 

No.  1 . 921/2 

No.  10 .  4.75 

Tomatoes  with  Puree  from  Trimmings 

No.  21/2 . $1.10 

No.  2 . 871/2 

No.  1 . 70 

No.  10 .  3.35 

Puree 

No.  10  Del  Monte  Brand  (made  from  whole  ripe 

tomatoes)  . $4.25 

No.  10  Winner  Brand  (made  from  tomato  trim¬ 
mings)  . ; .  3.00 

Tomato  Sauce 

Buffet  Tins,  Del  Monte . $  .471/2 

No.  10,  Del  Monte .  4.25 


Asparagus — The  packing  of  asparagus  has  not  been 
commenced,  as  yet,  and  few  canners  expect  to  com¬ 
mence  operations  before  the  1st  of  April.  Carload  ship¬ 
ments  are  going  forward  to  the  fresh  vegetable  mar¬ 
kets,  but  these  are  limited  in  number.  Fresh  asparagus 
is  being  sold  in  the  local  markets  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
but  a  little  warm  weather  would  cause  the  price  to 
tumble  to  about  one-third  this  figure.  Opening  prices 
on  canned  asparagus  have  been  announced,  Richmond- 
Chase  Co.  quoting  the  following : 

No.  21/2  Sq.  Peeled  Asparagus 


Grade  White  Green  No.  Spears 

to  Can 

Giant  . $4.25  $3.75  8-12  Inch 

Colossal  .  4.00  3.50  13-16  Inch 

Mammoth  .  4.00  3.50  17-24  Inch 

Large .  4.00  3.50  25-34  Inch 

No.  21/2  Unpeeled  Asparagus 
Grade  White  Green  No.  Spears 

to  Can 

Giant  . $3.25  $2.75  8-12  Inch 

Colossal  .  3.15  2.65  13-16  Inch 

Mammoth  .  3.20  2.75  17-24  Inch 

Large  .  3.15  2.70  25-34  Inch 

Medium  .  2.90  2.60  35-44  Inch 

Ungraded .  2.35 

No.  1  Sq.  Asparagus  Tips 

Grade  White  Green  No.  Spears 

to  Can 

Colossal  . $3.10  $2.70  12-20  Inch 

Mammoth .  3.10  2.70  21-30  Inch 

Large  .  3.10  2.70  31-40  Inch 

Medium  .  2.95  2.65  41-60  Inch 

Small  .  2.60  2.50  61-80  Inch 

Ungraded .  2.40 


Stocks  of  asparagus  still  in  first  hands  are  very  light 
and  a  very  close  cleanup  will  be  made  before  the  new 
pack. 

Fruits — The  California  canned  fruit  situation  is 
largely  without  change,  with  no  surplus  on  hand  other 
than  the  choice  grade  of  cling  peaches.  Holdings  of 
apricots  and  pears  are  limited  and  certain  grades  and 
sizes  are  to  be  had  only  by  shopping  around.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  peaches  is  being  stimulated  by  the  radio  pub¬ 
licity  and  other  forms  of  advertising,  and  stocks  are 


melting  away  steadily.  The  market  is  featured  by 
firmness,  the  impression  prevailing  that  opening  prices 
in  almost  every  line  will  be  higher  this  year  than  in 
1928. 

Good  Advice — The  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  California 
Department  of  Public  Health  recently  directed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Division  of  Cannery  Inspection  danger  of  botu¬ 
lism  from  commercially  canned  vegetables  has  been 
practically  eliminated.  The  State  authority  making 
this  statement  went  on  to  say  that  if  housewives  were 
universally  provided  wih  apparatus  that  would  enable 
them  to  subject  home-canned  products  to  a  very  high 
degree  of  heat,  botulism  might  be  controlled  completely. 
The  Division  of  Cannery  Inspection  enforces  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  proper  cooking  of  olives,  spinach,  squash, 
string  beans,  asparagus,  tomatoes  and  certain  kinds  of 
fish. 

Fish  Canneries  Penalized — A  judgment  ordering  the 
closing  of  four  Monterey  county  canneries  as  “nuis¬ 
ances”  for  three  months  was  handed  down  this  week  by 
Superior  Judge  J.  R.  Welsh,  of  Santa  Clara  county,  sit¬ 
ting  at  Salinas.  The  closed  period  commenced  March 
15,  and  during  this  time  the  plants  will  remain  in  the 
custody  of  the  court.  The  plants  affected  are  the  San 
Carlos,  Sea  Pride,  Carmel  and  Monterey  canneries.  The 
canneries  are  accused  of  using  more  than  25  per  cent  of 
their  capacity  for  the  manufacture  of  fish  fertilizer,  oil 
and  meal,  besides  being  charged  with  violation  of  the 
Fish  and  Game  Commission’s  general  order  requiring 
that  15  cases  of  sardines  be  packed  from  each  ton  of 
fish  taken  from  the  sea. 

Open  Tin  Plate  Plant — Many  canners  from  Greater 
San  Francisco  and  vicinity  attended  the  formal  opening 
of  the  $2,500,000  tin  plate  mill  of  the  Columbia  Steel 
Corporation  at  Pittsburgh,  March  12.  Governor  C.  C. 
Young  was  in  attendance  and  talks  were  made  by  sev¬ 
eral  prominent  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  State.  The 
plant  was  placed  in  operation  by  “Mr.  Televox,”  a  me¬ 
chanical  man  loaned  by  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Co. 
The  tin  plate  mill,  the  first  west  of  St.  Louis,  has  an  an¬ 
nual  capacity  of  38,000  tons,  and  this  has  been  sold  in 
advance  for  the  coming  year.  The  plant  is  but  a  few 
miles  from  Greater  San  Francisco,  where  the  canning 
industry  is  growing  at  a  rapid  rate. 

AT  THE  “21”  SIGN 


Burning  into  the  consciousness  of  the  whole  can¬ 
ning  industry  that  the  Berlin-Chapman  Company, 
out  in  Berlin,  Wis.,  make  21  different  pieces  of 
canning  machinery  for  several  given  items  of  popular 
canned  articles,  ought  to  be  effective.  Any  man  who 
wants  to  buy,  whether  it  be  machinery  or  macaroni, 
likes  to  feel  that  he  has  the  widest  possible  assortment 
to  select  from ;  he  likes  to  feel  that  he  is  dealing  with  a 
big  house.  And  that  is  what  this  21  means,  and  must 
mean  to  every  canner,  that  Berlin-Chapman  Company 
is  a  big  house,  a  big  firm  to  deal  with. 

Frank  Chapman,  at  the  head  of  this  big  house,  like 
President  Hoover,  was  first  an  engineer,  and  is  yet ;  but 
he  is  also  a  good  psychologist,  and  therefore  a  good  ad¬ 
vertiser,  in  understanding  human  nature.  There  is 
little  use  having  the  machinery  unless  you  can  let  the 
world  know  you  have  it,  and  plenty  of  it.  He  had  long 
said  his  firm  could  supply  one  machine  or  an  entire  can¬ 
ning  plant.  But  the  knowledge  that  he  has  21  machines 
for  canners  is  more  to  the  point.  Don’t  you  think? 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

Triple  Consolidation  Involving  Kroger  Grocery  &  Baking  Company,  American  Stores 
Company,  and  ‘First  National  Stores  Looms  as  Probability  in  Near  Future — First  Natio¬ 
nal  Acquires  Economy  Chain  of  400  Stores — Consolidations  Among  Salmon  Canners 
Change  Outlook  For  Market;  Lessening  of  Destructive  Price  Competition  Looked  For — 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Expected  to  Render  Final  Decision  on  Packer  Consent  Decree 
Case  Next  Month — Other  News  Notes  of  the  Industry. 


Moke  consolidations — interest  in  a  forthcoming  gi¬ 
gantic  consolidation  of  chain  store  interests,  mentioned 
several  times  recently  in  these  columns  as  being  under 
consideration  in  responsible  quarters,  was  considerably  height¬ 
ened  by  developments  last  week  indicating  that  a  Kroger-First 
National  Stores-American  Stores  Company  merger  was  im¬ 
minent.  This  consolidation,  when  consummated,  will  mean  the 
establishment  of  a  chain  grocery  system  with  approximately 
10,000  stores,  $120,000,000  in  total  assets  and  with  sales  run¬ 
ning  close  to  $400,000,000  annually. 

Credence  to  the  merger  negotiations  is  given  by  a  statement 
from  C.  F.  Adams,  treasurer  of  the  First  National  Stores,  who 
declared  that  the  deal  will  not  be  “immediately  consummated.” 
The  first  official  indication  that  the  consolidation  was  in  progress 
came  with  this  announcement  from  Mr.  Adams,  although  in 
well-informed  quarters  general  credence  in  the  rumored  merger 
consolidations  has  been  expressed  for  some  few  months  back. 
Mr.  Adams  declared  that  while  the  trend  toward  large  national 
chain  grocery  store  consolidations  is  a  topic  of  discussion 
among  the  biggest  concerns  and  their  banks,  the  matter  of  a 
consolidation  to  include  First  National  Stores  is  as  yet  in  an 
acadeinic  state.  At  the  present  time,  he  pointed  out,  First  Na¬ 
tional  Stores  is  going  ahead  with  its  expansion  plans  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  American  Stores-Kroger  Grocery  deal.  In  this 
connection.  First  National  Stores  has  just  completed  negotia¬ 
tions  to  take  over  the  Economy  Grocery  Stores,  operating  a 
chain  of  40  stores  in  New  England,  with  headquarters  in  Hart¬ 
ford. 

Kroger  at  present  is  being  closely  watched  by  grocery  trade 
interests,  as  well  as  Wall  Street.  For  the  past  two  years,  since 
powerful  Wall  Street  interests  became  identified  with  Kroger, 
that  chain  system  has  been  regarded  as  a  “company  of  destiny” 
in  the  grocery  field.  At  the  time  the  banking  interests  bought 
into  Kroger,  it  was  freely  stated  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  the 
financial  backers  of  the  company  was  the  creation  of  a  grocery 
chain  system  that  would  equal  or  exceed  the  Great  Atlantic  & 
Pacific  Tea  Company  in  size  and  importance.  At  the  present 
time,  Kroger  is  operating  largely  in  the  Central  West,  although 
recently  the  company  came  as  far  eastward  as  Pittsburgh,  when 
it  acquired  a  chain  in  that  city. 

The  triple  consolidation  affecting  Kroger-First  National- 
American  Stores  Company,  with  Kroger  presumably  as  the  dom¬ 
inating  concern,  would  give  Kroger  an  extremely  strong  foot¬ 
hold  in  the  East.  Ph'esumably,  when  the  expansion  program 
involving  First  National  and  American  Stores  is  completed,  the 
Kroger  backers  will  turn  their  attention  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Just  what  a  Kroger-American  Stores-First  National  tie-up 
will  mean  when  it  comes  to  buying  power,  is  a  subject  that 
may  well  give  specialty  manufacturers  and  independent  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  considerable  food  for  thought.  In  connection  with 
the  use  some  of  the  large  chains  make  of  their  buying  power,  a 
few  observations  by  E.  G.  Yonker,  president  of  the  Sanitary 
Grocery  Company  of  Washington,  D.  C..  and  president  of  the 
National  Chain  Store  Association,  are  of  interest.  In  a  recent 
interview  in  the  “Journal  of  Commerce,”  Mr.  Yonker  said,  in 
part: 

“I  think  that  if  in  the  public  prints  more  attention  were  given 
to  the  question  of  progress  of  the  individual  merchant  in  the 
business  that  all  of  the  antagonism  and  unfair  propaganda 
would  soon  disappear  and  the  chain  store  would  be  considered 
as  an  appreciated  institution  anywhere  that  it  might  go.  Un¬ 
derstand,  please,  that  I  have  indicated  that  all  unfair  and 
crooked  practices  of  the  larger  organizations  should  be  curbed 
and  their  large  size  should  not  permit  them  to  take  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  smaller  dealers,  such  as  picking  out  a  city  and 


selling  goods  at  cost,  paying  for  such  loss  by  putting  a  high 
price  on  merchandise  sold  elsewhere. 

“I  think,”  continued  Mr.  Yonker,  when  he  was  asked  about 
the  progress  of  chain  stores  and  the  possibility  of  monopoly, 
“that  there  is  too  much  being  said,  pro  and  con,  regarding  the 
chain  stores,  as  all  business  is  here  to  stay  and  no  one  line  of 
business  can  hope,  in  the  end,  to  defeat  the  economic  principles 
which  have  prevailed  since  business  started.  Ultimately,  in  my 
opinion,  it  all  goes  back  to  the  basis  of  who  can  serve  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  in  the  way  which  the  ultimate  consumer  likes 
best,  and  which  is  most  satisfactory  to  him;  it  does  not  to  me 
make  any  difference  what  sort  of  retailer  renders  that  service 
or  what  he  is  called. 

“However,  I  agree  that  any  tendency  toward  monopoly  in  any 
line  of  business  and  any  tendency  toward  control  will  be  curbed 
by  public  opinion,  as  the  public  itself,  at  least  the  intelligent 
part  of  it,  realizes  that  when  monopoly  exists  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  suffers.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  the  larger  the  concern 
usually  the  better  the  ultimate  consumer  fares;  provided  the 
large  concern  is  in  competition  with  concerns  equally  as  large 
and  efficient  at  itself.” 

“What  about  the  conflict  between  chains  and  independents?” 
Mr.  Yonker  was  asked,  and  replied:  “Down  this  way  in  Wash¬ 
ington  we  long  ago  passed  through  the  period  when  chain  stores 
were  a  question,  and  I  believe  that  this  is  true  of  a  great  many 
other  places  on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  fight,  now,  is  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  Middle  West  and  Southern  States,  as  my  obser¬ 
vations  tend  to  make  me  believe  that  west  of  the  Rock  Moun¬ 
tains  chain  store  industry  has  advanced  as  much  in  ten  years 
out  there  as  it  did  in  the  East  in  the  past  twenty  years.  So,  in 
these  territories  where  the  fight  is  hardest  against  the  chain 
store,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  going  to  be  merely  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  chain  store  is  accepted  by  the  communities 
in  which  it  operates  in  preference  to  the  individually  operated 
stoi’es,  and  that,  as  I  have  said  before,  depends  entirely  on  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ultimate  consumer.  So  far,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  there  is  some  reason  why  consumers  prefer 
chain  stores  along  the  Eastern  seaboard  and  through  parts  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  Middle  West.” 

The  Salmon  Outlook — Recent  consolidations  in  the  salmon¬ 
packing  industry  have  given  a  different  aspect  to  the  pack  out¬ 
look  for  1929,  and  canned  foods  distributors’  buyers  are  adjust¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  changed  condition.  Interest  is  being  shown 
in  Pacific  American  Company,  which  has  been  greatly  strength¬ 
ened  through  recent  merger.  This  company  has  just  acquired 
five  additional  canneries,  and  now  has  19  packing  plants.  Its 
annual  production,  based  upon  an  average  for  the  past  five 
years,  will  be  close  to  1,000,000  cases,  making  Pacific  American 
the  largest  packer  of  canned  salmon  in  the  United  States.  The 
new  properties  taken  over  are  two  canneries  of  the  Alaska- 
Portland  Packer’s  Association  at  Nushagak  and  Nanek  on  Bris¬ 
tol  Bay;  Alitak  Packing  Company,  at  Alitak;  Robinson  Packing 
Corporation,  on  Zachar  Bay,  and  the  Petersburg  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Petersburg.  The  company  now  has  facilities  for  the 
production  of  all  varieties,  the  purchases  just  consummated 
marking  its  entrance  into  the  great  red  salmon  area  of  Bristol 
Bay.  In  addition,  the  new  plants  give  the  company  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  in  the  Kodiak  Island  red  district,  and  increases  its 
capacity  in  Southeast  Alaska  by  about  one-third.  The  company, 
which  maintains  headquai*ters  at  Bellingham,  Washington,  will 
operate  14  of  its  19  canneries  this  year.  In  connection  with  its 
canneries,  the  company  operates  five  steamships,  about  70 
diesel-powered  cannery  tender’s,  and  expects  this  year  to  employ 
2,500  men.  It  will  purchase  approximately  $2,000,000  worth  of 
supplies  this  season. 
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The  salmon-canning  consolidation  materially  strengthens  the 
position  of  the  salmon-canning  industry,  in  that  it  will  tend  to 
further  concentrate  production  and  stocks  in  strong  hands.  In 
previous  years  the  market  has  often  been  broken  by  forced 
selling  on  the  part  of  one  or  another  of  the  relatively  small 
factors.  With  operations  centered  in  strong  hands,  the  pros¬ 
pects  for  a  stabilized  market  on  this  staple  are  greatly  en¬ 
hanced,  and  buyers  this  year  will  find  Alaska  salmon  less  a 
trading  proposition  than  in  past  seasons. 

Mutual  Stores  Reports — Mutual  Stores,  Inc.,  operating  a  chain 
of  grocery  stores  and  meat  markets  in  California,  reports  for 
the  year  ended  February  28,  1929,  net  sales  of  $15,963,245, 
against  $9,894,136  in  the  previous  year.  The  company  shows 
profits  of  $400,452  after  charges,  but  before  Federal  taxes. 
Deducting  estimated  Federal  taxes,  net  profits  amounts  to 
$333,918.  This  chain  has  shown  steady  expansion  during  the 
past  year. 

The  Consent  Decree — The  final  chapter  in  the  long-drawn-out 
Packer  Consent  Decree  case  is  expected  to  be  written  April  15. 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  will  hear  the  case  on  that 
date.  The  hearing  was  scheduled  originally  for  March  11,  but 
the  court  was  unable  to  reach  it.  The  Supreme  Court  did,  how¬ 
ever,  succeed  in  clearing  the  calendar  on  that  date  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  giving  the  Consent  Decree  case  a  comprehensive  hearing 
on  the  later  data.  R.  H.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the  American 
Wholesale  Grocers  Association,  advises:  “It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  Packer  Consent  Decree  has  been  in  a  state  of  suspen¬ 
sion  for  a  long  time,  a  suspension  that  was  granted  on  the 
showing  of  the  California  Co-operative  Canneries.  This  feature 
of  the  Packer  Consent  Decree  was  not  heard  by  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  when  it  declared  the  Packer  Consent 
Decree  valid.  The  hearing  that  will  now  be  had  on  April  15th 
is  a  case  in  which  the  Government  seeks  to  have  the  suspension 
of  the  Decree  removed  and  the  Decree  put  into  operative  effect. 
It  is  recalled  that  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association 
is  a  party  to  this  case,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  having 
entered  it  originally  as  an  intervenor  in  an  effort  to  prevent  the 
Decree  from  being  modified  or  vacated.” 

Trade  Practice  Rules — Leading  interests  in  the  grocery  in¬ 
dustry  have  gone  on  record  pretty  thoroughly  regarding  their 
attitude  toward  the  fair  trading  rules  devised  at  the  recent 
series  of  Trade  Practice  Conference.  The  chain  stores  have  re¬ 
fused  to  endorse  or  accept  them,  the  specialty  manufacturers 
are  lukewarm  in  their  approval,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers 
favor  them.  The  latest  organization  to  make  known  its  attitude 
is  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association.  In  a  resolution  on  the 
subject,  the  brokers’  organization  says:  “Be  it  resolved,  That 
all  members  of  this  association  be  required  to  subscribe  to  the 
trade  practice  rules,  approved  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  within  a  reasonable  time  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
executive  committee.  Whereas  the  Trade  Practice  Conference 
has  submitted  eighteen  resolutions  to  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
msision;  and  whereas  the  National  Food  Brokers  Association  is 
vitally  interested  in  the  adoption  and  enforcement  of  same,  be 
it  therefore  resolved.  That  we,  as  individuals,  and  as  an  associa¬ 
tion,  approve  the  resolutions;  and  be  it  further  resolved.  That 
if  said  resolutions  are  adopted  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion,  we,  as  an  association  and  as  individuals,  agree  to  accept 
same  as  binding.” 


EXPANSION  OF  JAM  INDUSTRY  AT  CANADIAN 
WEST  KOOTENAY  CONTINUED 
DURING  1928 

The  jam  industry  of  West  Kootenay  and  Boundary 
has  nearly  reached  the  proj^rtions  of  a  half -mil¬ 
lion  dollar  industry,  according  to  informatin  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  from  American 
Consul  N.  F.  Brand,  at  Fernie,  B.  C.  Early  in  the  year 
the  Christian  Community  of  Universal  Brotherhood, 
which  operates  a  jam  industry  under  the  title  of  Koot- 
enay-Columbia  Preserving  Works,  doubled  its  plant  at 
Brilliant  and  also  erected  a  small  plant  at  Grand  Forks. 
This  makes  three  plants  in  the  district.  During  1928 
the  Nelson  factory  shipped  65  cars  of  jam,  the  Brilliant 
plant  41  cars  of  jam  and  12  cars  of  canned  vegetables, 
and  the  Grand  Forks  factory  2  cars  of  canned  vege¬ 
tables.  The  comparisons  are  as  follows : 

1927  1928 

Jam . 483  cars  $336,000  106  cars  $420,000 

Canned  vegs 14  cars  21,265  14  cars  31,000 

CANNED  FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  TRADE 
OF  SWITZERLAND  DURING  1928 

Swiss  imports  of  American  canned  fruit  fell  consid¬ 
erably  in  1927,  but  increased  satisfactorily  in  1928, 
according  to  a  report  received  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  from  0.  B.  Moussman,  of  the  Office  of  the 
Commercial  Attache  at  Berne,  Switzerland.  The  slump 
in  1927  was  probably  due  to  certain  difficulties  which 
American  and  other  exporters  encountered  regarding 
the  then  new  Swiss  regulation  as  to  the  wording  and 
size  of  letters  on  tin  wrappers,  rather  than  to  a  falling 
off  in  demand. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE- 

1928  grown  hand  picked  dry  high  germination  bean 
seed  as  follows: 

70  bushels  Giant  Stringless 

75  bushels  Bountiful 

35  bushels  Burpee  Stringless  Green  Pod 

15  bushels  Black  Valentine 

For  prices  or  samples 

Address  Box  A-1636  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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“GOOD  WILL  thru  Confidence— BLOOD  TELLS’’ 


The  growing  of  seeds  as 
much  or  perhaps  more  so  than  in 
most  any  other  business  must  be 
founded  on  confidence. 

Confidence  in  the  men  with 
whom  you  deal— their  knowledge, 
their  experience  and  their  method 
of  doing  business. 

The  basis  of  good  seed  stock 
is  the  breeding  grounds. 

Hybridizing  such  as  you  see 
being  done  in  this  picture  requires 
scientific  knowledge,  fine  skill  and 
infinite  patience.  Thousands  of 
these  “crosses”  are  made  annual¬ 
ly  on  our  Idaho  Ranch. 


PEAS-BEANS 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


SWEET  CORN 


PHILLIPS  SALES  CO.  lire., 

BROKERS  and  COMMISSION 

Canned  Foods  and  Canners*  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry. 
Brokers  and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets. 
Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MD.  U.  S.  A. 
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I  Canners  Exchange 
Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance 
Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 

for  the  Canning  Industry  at 
an  average  of  60c  below  the 
usual  rates. 

LANSING  B.  WARNER  Incorp. 

155  East  Superior  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois 


What  do  you  look  for  in  a  Boxer  ? 


High  hourly  production,  low  operating 
cost,  freedom  from  trouble  and  repairs, 
long  life:  All  these  you  get  from 

KYLER  BOXERS — to  a  very  unusual 
degree. 

Advanced  design,  and  materials  and 
workmanship  of  the  very  highest  quality, 
are  responsible  for  the  exceptional 
performance. 

Whatever  you  demand  of  a  Boxer—  a  Kyler 
will  give  it  to  you. 

Let  us  send  complete  details. 


IVe  build  three  models:  Model  P.  motor  drive  --  Model  T,  hand  and  foot  operated  --  Model  H,  hand  only. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Planting? 

Don’t  fail  to 
Inoculate  your 
Seed  Peas. 

Make  sure  with  our 

Super  Yield  Cultures 

Strasburger  &  Siegel 

CHEMISTS  <9  BACTERIOLOGISTS 
15  S.  Gay  St.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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SWING  BROTHERS 


Advantages  of  |  bu.  ham¬ 
pers  over  field  crates : 

— Hampen  nett  when  empty  aatet 
won't. 

—Fruits  and  vegetablei  cany  better 
in  hampers. 

—  Hampers  speed  up  field  work. 

SWING’S  %  HAMPERS 

ARE  BEST  QUALITY. 

Give  use  chance  to  prove 

our  claims. 

Send  us  an  Inquiry. 

RIDGELY,  MD. 


Storage  and  Financing 


MONEY  ADVANCED  ON  CONSIGNED  STOCKS 
Your  merchandise  stored  in  our  clean,  dry  and 
up-to-date  warehouses. 

Our  ample  financial  resources  enable  you  to 
negotiate  loans  right  in  our  own  office. 

Choose  your  warehouse  as  you 
would  your  bank. 

Our  long  years  of  experience  will  give  you  excellent 
service.  Rates  quoted  cheerfully.  May  we  serve  you. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc. 

TEL:  SUPERIOR  6828 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST,  CHICAGO 


Servins  the  Industry  Since  1907 


ALBERT  T.  BACON  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

76  William  Street 
NEW  YORK 


208  8.  La  Salle  jStreet 
Chicago 


Southern  Building 
Washington 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

“OX//?  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moscow,  Idaho 


INOCULATE  PEA  SEED 


“More  and  Better  Peas  from  Fewer  Acres” 

We  specialize  in  the  preparation  of  high  quality  cultures  for  the 
inoculation  of  peas.  The  application  of  our  cultures  on  pea  seed 
insures  the  presence  of  NODULES  on  the  roots — so  essential  to 
yield,  quality  of  crop,  and  soil  enrichment. 

THE  URBANA  LABORATORIES 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adsuns  Street 
Chicego. 


PRACTICALLY  NEW 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 

A  few  days  ago  we  purchased  a  complete  up-to-date  canning 
plant,  that  had  been  running  a  short  time  for  the  production  of 
tomato  products,  berries,  fruits,  etc.  The  machinery  enumer¬ 
ated  below  has  been  used  but  for  a  brief  period,  and  is 
absolutely  of  the  latest  make  and  practically  as  good  as  new. 

This  equipment  is  now  located  in  New  Jersey  and  the  ma¬ 
terial  offered  is  subject  to  prior  sale. 

3 —  250  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 

4 —  50  gallon  Copper  Jacketed  Kettles 
3 — 500  gallon  Wood  Tanks 

1 — No.  10  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — No.  3  Anderson  Barngrover  Cooker 
1 — Peerless  Exhauster 

1 — No.  10  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  tomato  paste,  etc. 
1 — No.  3  Ayars  Plunger  Filler  for  jellies,  jams,  etc. 

1 — Souder  Filler 
1 — Monitor  Washer 

1 —  Picking  Table 
250 — Enameled  Pans 

2 —  Portable  Scales 
1 — '/2-Ton  Block 

1 —  1-Ton  Block 
1 — No.  3  Labeler 
1 — No.  10  Burt  Labeler 
1 — Morgan  Nailing  Machine 
1 — Stencil  Cutter 
1 — Ayars  Exhauster 
26 — Pear  Parers 

1 — Lot  Roller  Conveyor — 140  ft.  or  more 

3 —  Reynolds  Trucks 

1 — Langsenkamp  Pulper 
1 — Monitor  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitter 

Write,  Wire,  or  Phone 

A.  K.  ROBINS,  INC.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Su.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

The  No'Spill  Sealer 

** Bliss-Pacific**  No,  81  Double  Seamer 

This  high  speed  machine  is  ar¬ 
ranged  for  both  can  shop  and  can¬ 
nery.  It  seals  cans  with  a  remark¬ 
able  absence  of  spills,  jams  or  tie 
ups.  Arranged  with  marking  de¬ 
vice  if  desired.  In  successful  oper¬ 
ation  for  a  number  of  years  these 
machines  have  demonstrated 
their  superiority.  Details  on  re¬ 
quest. 


Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 


SMILE  AWHILE 

y  Thmrm  ta  a  waving  gracw  in  a  avnav  of  hamor. 

0^  Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You'll  ba  batter  mentally, 
phyaioally — and  finaneially 
n  Sond  in  YOUR  contribution 

2  All  are  walooma. 


MONKEY  TALK 

At  a  movie  recently  one  of  the  actors  was  a  big  chim¬ 
panzee. 

“Oh,  looka  the  bamboo!” 

“That  ain’t  a  bamboo ;  that’s  a  boomerang.” — Canton 
Repository. 


“As  Kipling  says,  my  dear,  ‘Woman  is  a  rag,  a  bone 
and  a  hank  of  hair.’  ” 

“And  man,”  she  answered,  as  she  smiled  very  sweet¬ 
ly,  “is  a  jag,  a  drone  and  a  tank  of  air.” — The  Mueller 
Record. 


AN  EXCELLENT  IDEA 

“You  say  you’ve  stopped  your  wife  from  back  seat 
driving?” 

“Yes,  I  put  the  mirror  back  of  her.” — Ohio  Motorist. 


E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c  I  /-i/K-  /  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Sales  Offices  |  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


Mother — ^Were  you  polite  when  the  lady  gave  you  the 
chocolate,  and  did  you  thank  her? 

Tommy — Yes,  I  was.  I  told  her  I  wished  father  had 
met  her  before  he  married  you. — The  Mueller  Record- 


A  RIFT  IN  THE  LUTE 


ZASTROW-MITCHELL  PINEAPPLE  GRATER 


for  Pineapples,  Grape-Fruit,  Cocoanut, 
Apples,  Oranges,  Lemons,  etc. 


DOUBLE-TYPE,  HOPPER  REMOVED 


Manufactured  bjr 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.  Inc 

Foot  Thames  Street 
BALTIMORE.  MD. 


Pineapple  Corert,  Sizere  and  Sltcere 


“Mother,”  said  the  eight-year-old. 

“Yes,  dear.” 

“Mother,  may  I  ask  you  a  very  important  question?” 
“Why,  yes,  dear.  What  is  it?” 

“Mother,  it’s  something  I’ve  never  asked  you  before.” 
“Then  perhaps  you  had  better  consult  your  father 
about  such  matters.” 

“No,  you  know  more  about  it  than  he  does;  you’ve 
been  married  three  times.” 

“Well — er — Jimmy,  what  is  it?” 

“Mother,  how — how  do  you  get  a  divorce  ?  Jane  and 
I  have  separated.” — Stanford  Chaparral. 


WOULDN’T  DO 

Schram,  who  had  run  out  of  gas  on  the  outskirts  of  a 
country  town,  saw  a  boy  coming  along  the  road  carrv- 
ing  a  big  tin  can.  “Say,  boy,”  he  yelled,  “I  hope  that’s 
gasoline  you  have  in  that  can.” 

“Well,  I  hope  it  ain’t,”  returned  the  boy.  “It  would 
taste  like  the  dickens  on  ma’s  pancakes.” — Canton  Re¬ 
pository. 


NOTHING  UNUSUAL 
“You  say  you  lost  control  of  your  car?” 

“Yes,  I  couldn’t  keep  up  the  installment  payments.” 
— The  Mueller  Record. 


SATIRICAL  STUFF 
“So  you  want  a  divorce,  Rastus?” 

“Yes,  suh,  jedge,  yo’  honah,  ah  sho’  does.” 

“What’s  the  trouble?” 

“Count  ob  ma  wife  makin’  an  ironical  remark.” 

“An  ironical  remark?” 

“Yes,  suh;  she  says  if  you  don’t  go  to  work  I’ll  hit 
you  in  de  face  wid  dis  flatiron.” — Florida  Times-Union. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ACCOUNTANTS,  Certified,  Pablie. 

Albert  T.  Baeon  &  Co.,  ChicaRO. 

ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums.. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Deelcw. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  PorUmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Bros.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


beet  machinery. 

Avars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Picking,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans.  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Avars  Mach.  Co..  Salem,  N. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague  Sella  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

F.dw.  Renneberg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning.  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy-  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Cra^. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  Sec  Bottlers  Mchy. 


BOTTLES.  Tumblers,  Glassware. 

BOTTLERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES.  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


BROKERS. 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  (3o.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

BuckeU  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Palls,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil.  Gas.  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS,  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  A  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 

CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 


CANS.  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co..  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phel^  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Lan^enkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 

see  Pulp  Mchy;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CIDER  AND  VINEGAR  MAKERS  SUPPLIES. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  (jo.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Slaysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Conden^ed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 
Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Porlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS.  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chanman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  I.angsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper, 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  £  C!o.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

CAN  WASH’NG  MATERIALS 
Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Corn  Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Filers. 

CORRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes, 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CRATEIS,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  £  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  £  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  111. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneburg  £  Sons  Co.,  .Baltimore. 

Slaysman  £  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  £  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K,  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Spravue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  £  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans,  Tin. 

Fmit  Graders.  See  Clean.  £  Grad.  Mchy.,  Fruit. 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  £  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 


Spragrue-Sells  Corp»»  Chicago.  ,  .  •  ^—4. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipm^t. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Buskers.  See  Com  Buskers. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Clean,  and  Grad.  Mcny. 
Boisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
Bullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Bikers. 

Buskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Buskers. 


INOCULATION,  for  peas,  etc. 
Strasberger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 
Urbana  Laboratories,  Urbana,  Ill. 


INSURANCE,  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 


F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  t  •  j 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABELING  MACBINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fred  B.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

B.  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods.  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 

The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CENDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCBY. 
Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  _J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 
OAKITE,  Cleaner. 

Oakite  Products,  Inc.,  New  York. 


OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACBINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Conts. 
Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 


PARING  MACBINES. 


Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PASTE,  CANNERS’. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  B.  Knapp  Co.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Baven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 

PEA  CANNERS’  MACBINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Buntley  M_fg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 


PEA  BULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Fkills,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  /'alls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACBINES.  * 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Buntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Broctou,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Perforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACBINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS’  MACBINERY. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACBINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Canry.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  B.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  (open  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SprapTue-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Baven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

J.  B.  Rice  Seed  Co.,  (Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

Fo'-ers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn-Wllson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  Co..  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 


SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayar.s  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Pea  Canners’  Machinery. 
TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE,  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
Traters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 

Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 

TIN  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

The  Mellingriffith  Co.,  Ltd.,  Cardiff,  So.  Wales. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

VACUUM  PANS,  Equipment. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 
VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Bamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co.,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery, 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 

Wrappers,  Paper.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mach. 

WYANDOTTE,  Sanitary  Cleaner. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 


Shipment  on  Receipt  of  Order 


Slaysman’s  No.  O.  Double  Seamer 

Inexpensive  -  Reliable 


This  Double  Seamer  will  do  the  same  class 
of  work  as  the  more  costly  machines. 
Especially  adapted  for  double  seaming  tops 
on  filled  cans. 

Weight.  150  lbs. 

Will  receive  cans  up  to  7^  inches  diameter 
by  8  inches  high. 

Diameter  of  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  6x3 
inches. 

Speed,  tight  and  loose  pulleys,  600  r.  p.  m. 


WRITE  FOR  PRICES 


MANUFACTURED  BY 


SLAYSMAN  &  COMPANY 


Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801-11  East  Pratt  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MD 


Dependable  Seed 

The  necessary  basis  of  a 

- QUALITY  PACK - 


Plant  Breeding  Takes  Time 

as  well  as  experience,  judgment,  patience  and  money.  No  less  than 
ten  years,  more  frequently  twelve,  are  required  by  our  intensive 
method  of  breeding  to  produce,  from  our  original  single  plant  selec¬ 
tions  or  hybridizations,  the  seed  which  we  ship  our  canner  customers. 


There  are  quicker  methods,  but,  as  with  all  short-cuts,  the  time  sav¬ 
ed  is  at  the  expense  of  uniformity,  stability  and  general  quality  of  the 
seed,  and,  in  turn,  of  the  canning  crop  produced. 


A  SECTION  OF  ONE  OF  FOUR  IDAHO  PEA  BREEDING  FARMS 


800  ACRES  DEVOTED  TO  DEVELOPING  PURE-BRED  STOCK  SEEDS 
Peas  -  -  550  Acres  Beans  -  125  Acres 

Sweet  Corn  and  Small  Seeds  125  Acres 
Located  advantageously  for  the  production  of  hardy,  disease  free  seeds. 

The  Names 

CLARK  —  ALLAN  —  KEENEY 
are  synonymous  with 

HIGH  STANDARDS  and  DEPENDABLE  STOCKS 

ASSOCIATED  SEED  GROWERS,  INC. 

Wholesale  Seed  Growers 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONNECTICUT 
Branches  in  ten  western  states 


